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THE ADMINISTRATION AND TEACHING 
OF OFFICE MACHINES 


by 


C. H. KATENKAMP, A.M. 
Forest Park High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


LTHOUGH somewhat belated, the 
machine age has assuredly conquered 
the modern office and that educator 

who fails to recognize this fact will soon 
find that his students are not able to satisfy 
the requirements necessary for success in 
contemporary business. 


To develop in our pupils a marketable skill 
in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping and 
the allied abilities is no longer sufficient to 
satisfy modern demand. If our instruction 
is to be adequate, training in 


the modern office machines. It is indeed 
doubtful whether the age of Junior High 
School pupils will permit them to secure 
positions as operators of certain highly 
developed calculating or bookkeeping ma- 
chines so the expenditure of funds for this 
type of equipment for Junior High Schools is 
extravagant and wasteful. 


The assumption that office machines should 
be offered only to those students who are 
unable to successfully pursue shorthand is also 
open to question. Accumu- 





the newer trades which have |[[ - —  — — 


developed as the result of the 
introduction of machines into 
the office is imperative. 


That many educators have 
recognized this problem and 
have attempted its solution, is 
attested by the numerous cases 
in which instruction in office 
machines has been inserted in 
the high school program. As 
may be expected, practice has 
not yet become standardized 
and surveys of such material 
as has been published will indi- 
cate wide divergence of opinion 











lated evidence seems to contra- 
dict itself as to the extent to 
which a knowledge of short- 
hand functions after gradua- 
tion. Until more conclusive 
proof to the contrary is offered, 
the probability seems to be 
that office machines should be 
required of all Senior High 
School Commercial students. 
This does not mean that those 
who show lack of ability in 
shorthand should not be per- 
mitted to specialize in office 
machines but it does mean, 
that proficiency in shorthand 
is no reason why a student 














as to the proper content or 
method or general administration of the work. 


WHO SHALL BE TAUGHT 


Practice in selection of pupils, to whom 
office machine instruction shall be offered, 
varies widely. Some administrators believe 
that office machines can profitably be offered 
to Junior High School pupils. A second group 
believes that the work should be offered to 
Senior High School students as an alternative 
to shorthand. A third group, to which the 
writer belongs, believes that instruction in 
office machines should be limited to Senior 
High School pupils, but that it should be 
offered as an addition to, rather than a sub- 
stitute for, any of the existing subjects. The 
assumption on which the unit-year commer- 
cial curricula are based is that these courses 
should equip students to capably fill such 
positions as their age will permit them to 
secure. This reasoning offers a serious chal- 
lenge to those who believe that office machines 
should be taught in the Junior High School. 
Administrators should be careful to gauge as 
accurately as possible, the extent to which the 
age of Junior High School pupils will permit 
them to secure positions based on the use of 


should be denied the privilege 
of acquiring other office trades. 


Not only should all students of the Senior 
High School Commercial Course be required 
to acquire a knowledge of the commoner office 
machines but this ability should be developed 
as late in the course as possible. This is in 
agreement with that policy which recom- 
mends that commercial skill be developed 
as near to the time of use as possible. It is a 
fundamental principle of psychology that 
the law of disuse will tend to decrease any 
special ability which has been acquired at a 
time too far removed from the time of its use. 
For this reason, office machines is rightfully a 
twelfth grade subject. However, it may be 
offered in both the eleventh and twelfth 
grades to such students as do not write short- 
hand. This plan provides more time for the 
development of office machines skill in those 
who will not become stenographers. 


WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT 


In determining the content of a course in 
office machines, several basic considerations 
are most important. The first of these is the 
character of the student population. The type 
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of instruction offered will differ not only in 
each locality but may also differ with indi- 
vidual schools within any given section. As 
office opportunities differ on the basis of age, 
race, and sex, it is, therefore, entirely possible 
that an all-girls high school should not offer 
the same types of machines as are offered in an 
all-boys high school. In like manner, the 
question of racial opportunity must be con- 
sidered in determining the types of machines 
to be offered. The tendency in large school 
systems to standardize the courses offered in 
its constituent schools seems to ignore this 
principle entirely. 


A second basic consideration to be decided 
in determining office machines content is the 
sectional popularity of various competing 
machines. For sundry obvious reasons, the 
popularity of some machines varies with 
different sections. A machine which is popular 
on the west coast may be almost unknown on 
the east coast, and correspondingly, a machine 
which is very popular in the north may be 
practically unheard of in the south. Educators 
contemplating the installation of a course in 
office machines should certainly survey the 
locality to be served in order to determine the 
types of machines which are popular in that 
section before attempting to establish any 
course of study. 


The extent to which the manufacturers of 
machines are likely to be ultimate competitors 
is another phase of the same problem which 
must be considered. Some companies main- 
tain highly developed schools in which they 
train skilled operators on the machines which 
they sell. Although these schools were 
developed at a time when the public schools 
did not offer such instruction, they are 
unlikely to be promptly discontinued because 
of the fact that they are usually profitable. 
The administrator should satisfy himself that 
the market for such operators as he will train 
has not been completely usurped by the 
company’s school. 


A third principle to be considered in deter- 
mining What To Be Taught is the fact that 
there are two types of office rnachines; those 
for which full time skilled operators are 
necessary and those for which there is no such 
requirement. Some duplicating machines 
require skilled operators, others, are used by 
the general office force. This is also true of 
calculating machines and listing machines. 
In determining the course of study in office 
machines, it is necessary to distinguish 
between these types and the administrator 
should be very careful to include some of each 
type in the course. In schools where office 
machines is offered as an alternative to short- 
hand, emphasis should probably be placed 
upon that machine requiring highly skilled 
operators, for it is most unprofitable to 
develop skilled operators for those machines 
for which there is no demand for such opera- 
tors. 


A fourth question which must be settled 
before deciding what to do in a course in 
office machines is the question of how much 
instruction shall be given. Some believe that 
the instruction on each machine must include 
a wide range of material. Others believe that 
a mastery of the fundamentals is ample. The 
number of machines to be included in the 
course will depend largely upon the answer 
to this question. Those who argue for the 
fundamentals only, claim that it is practically 
impossible to determine in advance those 
machines which the student might be called 
upon to use after leaving school and therefore 
it is better to offer a complete course on a few. 
Students certainly should know how to add, 
subtract, multiply, divide and manipulate 
decimals and fractions, but how much work 
to offer beyond these fundamentals is a moot 
question. In answer to it, little evidence has 
been accumulated. 


HOW SHALL OFFICE MACHINES BE 
TAUGHT 


The divergence in opinion and practice 
concerning the teaching of office machines is 
perhaps greater in the field of organization 
and method than in either of the foregoing 
considerations, for here, as in no other place, 
has the tradition of the class organization and 
group teaching made itself most strongly felt. 
In general, three types of organization and 
instruction have been developed. The first 
of these is the traditional class method. The 
second is designated, for want of a better 
term, as the rotation method. The third is the 
completely individualized method. 


As its name indicates, the class method is 
that traditional procedure by which the 
teacher meets the class as a whole and in- 
structs them simultaneously in a given type 
of work. To meet this type of teaching, a 
larger quantity of equipment is needed, for 
each student must have the same machine at 
the same time. Naturally the cost of such a 
procedure is enormous and for this reason 
most schools which use this method of teach- 
ing have limited it to a few machines. Where 
special rooms equipped with a given type of 
machine have been installed, the cost is even 
greater. In addition, such a plan prevents 
instruction on the larger machines, for the 
teaching and storage space involved, together 
with the initial cost of the equipment, makes 
the plan prohibitive. 


Another variation of the class method is the 
battery plan. Under this scheme the adminis- 
tration purchases a battery of each type of 
machine on which instruction is to be offered. 
The size of these batteries is determined by 
the size of the class to which the instruction 
is to be offered. A different battery is placed 
in each school and, at a given time, these 
batteries are moved from school to school. 
This method offers several defects. If, because 
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of any unusual condition such as teacher 
illness, the instruction in any of the partici- 
pating schools is delayed, the remaining 
schools are handicapped by the disability of 
the first. In addition, the varying difficulty of 
the different machines makes it practically 
impossible to profitably spend an equal length 
of time on all of them. Where the battery 
plan is used, that school which has the 
machine of comparatively easy operation, 
must mark time while awaiting the completion 
of the more difficult machines by the other 
schools. 


A second objection to the battery plan 
arises from its failure to make allowance for 
the special types of machines of a highly 
complicated nature. It is very impractical to 
attempt to install a battery of addressing, 
bookkeeping or duplicating machines because 
of the difficulty encountered in transferring 
them from school to school. If the battery 
plan is varied to the extent of installing the 
larger and heavier machines permanently in 
the member schools and rotating only the 
more easily transported machines, it is still 
defective because in such a system the larger 
machines must, of course, stand idle during 
the period in which class instruction is offered 
on the battery. Such idle capital is unneces- 
sarily wasteful. 


A second method of teaching office ma- 
chines which has been evolved is known as the 
rotation method. In order to maintain the 
solidary of the class, advocates of this plan 
divide the class into groups and assign each 
group to a different type of machine. At the 
end of a definite period, these groups move to 
another type of machine. The period is 
uniform for all groups and accordingly the 
students move on regardless of the extent to 
which they have mastered the unit on which 
they are working. 


The objections to such a plan are obvious. 
No provision is made for the varying difficulty 
of the machines nor is any provision made for 
the individual differences of pupils. Since this 
plan ignores these two fundamental concepts, 
it is a moot question as to the extent to which 
it may be made practical. Of course, it might 
be possible to build up the shorter units of the 
course by adding to them a number of mis- 
cellaneous jobs but when this is attempted, 
the teacher might more profitably go the 
whole way and completely individualize the 
course. 


This individual method of teaching office 
machines seems to be the one best adapted to 
this type of work. The nature of office ma- 
chines instruction is such as to make the 
individual method practically a necessity. 
Although difficult in operation, it will, when 
properly administered, more than repay the 
teacher for his effort. In addition to the 
teaching of office machines, certain character 
traits should develop as a result of properly 


directed individualized instruction. Among 
these are self-reliance and perseverance. As 
the student, to a large degree, is thrown on his 
own resources and, as a complete mastery of 
each unit is required, these two highly desired 
qualities should be the natural result of this 
method. 


The basis of any system of individualized 
instruction is the instruction sheets. These 
sheets, to which sundry other names such as 
job sheet, contract, etc., have been applied, 
should be set up for each unit in the course. 
They should be so arranged ,as to outline in 
detail form, the aim of any particular job, 
and the method of performing that job. Tests 
to measure achievement should be admin- 
istered by the teacher at intervals during the 
unit or, if preferred, at the end of the unit. 
If the unit is a long one, as is the case where 
students are specializing on a given machine, 
it may be advisable to test mastery at inter- 
vals within the unit. Where the unit is 
relatively short, a single mastery test at the 
end should be sufficient. As their name 
implies, these mastery tests should be 
measures of mastery and pupils who fail to 
demonstrate mastery of the principles in- 
volved, should repeat the tests until they 
acquire such mastery. Herein lies the essence 
of the development of the character traits 
mentioned above. To be worthwhile, the 
tests given to the pupils should be diagnostic 
in form so that the cause of failure may be 
determined and remedied. 


Great care in the compilation of these 
sheets should be exercised for the number of 
places in which a student may be misled by 
inadequate instructions is very great on 
almost any machine. When the instructor is 
certain that the instruction sheets contain all 
of the material essential to the proper per- 
formance of any job, he should then render 
individual assistance only sparingly. It is 
much better to require a student to read a job 
sheet three or four times or until he has 
acquired the information for himself than to 
assist him at the first sign of difficulty. Pupils’ 
self-reliance will not be developed by that 
teacher who pefmits his students to use him 
as a crutch. Business life demands self- 
reliance. That office worker who leans too 
heavily on his superior or who demands too 
much supervision is usually the first to be 
separated from the payroll in an emergency. 


Such in brief, are a few of the questions the 
administrator must consider when planning 
the installation of a course in office machines. 
The solutions offered by those who have 
pioneered in the field differ widely and such 
evidence which has been accumulated does 
not seem to support the proponents of any 
particular method. Until thought becomes 
more crystalized, the educator charged with 
setting up a course in office machines should 
list as many of these questions as he can find 
and answer them to his own satisfaction. On 
this basis, the course should be instituted. 
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OVERCOMING 
BEGINNERS’ DIFFICULTIES IN TYPEWRITING 


by 


EVA M. JESSUP 
Assistant Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles, California 


YPEWRITING pupils WILL form 
habits. It is for the teacher of type- 
writing to determine whether the 

habits formed shall be good or bad. If he 
wishes to develop good habits, he must build 
them during the first day, the first week, the 
first month. He must knew the directions 
which should be given if pupils are to form 
correct habits, the difficulties which beginners 
in typewriting may encounter, ways of guard- 
ing against the formation of bad habits and 
remedies to be applied if, in 


habits as he would against the plague. It was 
James who first taught us that in forming a 
new habit, we must “‘never suffer an exception 
to occur until the new habit is securely rooted 
in our life. Each lapse is like the letting fall of 
a ball of string which one is carefully winding 
up; a single slip undoes more than a great 
many turns will wind again.” Among our 
teachers of typewriting are many disciples of 
James, who, in teaching beginners, try to 
guard against their ever performing any 

operation incorrectly. In fact 





spite of all his precautions, 


there are some who go so far 





difficulties spring up. The 


as to say that if a pupil per- 





teacher should not, however, 
center the pupil’s attention 
upon the errors which he is 
making. Instead he should 
emphasize HOW to perform 
each operation. 


In his recent able articles on 
the teaching of typewriting, 
Harold Smith tells us that the 
secret of avoiding difficulties 
and of building up skill in 
typewriting lies in “striving 
continually for the ‘one best 
way’ to execute each operation, 
perfecting it at slow speed and 
then gradually increasing 
speed.”” In speaking of ‘“‘slow speed,’”’ Mr. 
Smith means the optimum speed of which the 
student is capable. We may not all agree on 
what is “the one best way”’ of executing each 
operation. We should, however, choose the 
one which we consider best, lead our pupils to 
perfect this at slow speed and then gradually 
increase the speed. This will insure the forma- 
tion of correct habits. The teacher of type- 
writing, therefore, will do four things in order 
to develop good habits: 


(1 








~~ 


explain “the one best way” of perform- 
ing each operation; 
(2) demonstrate this operation; 


(3) give oral directions which will make it 
easy for the pupil to make the desired 
response; 

(4) provide sufficient practice for the pupil 
to master the operation. 

In other words, the teacher must tell him how, 
show him how, and direct him how to perform 
each operation. 


The teacher of typewriting, however, must 
do more than merely teach correct habits—he 
must guard against the formation of wrong 





forms any operation incorrectly 
twice in succession, he is 
“wrecked for life.’”’ Perhaps 
this is extreme but certainly 
we will agree that if a teacher 
strives to prevent errors, his 
pupils will be saved many bad 
babits which they might other- 
wise acquire. The typewriting 
teacher should not, however, 
constantly say, ‘“‘Don’t do 
this’’ and “‘Don’t do that.”” He 
should endeavor continually to 
say, “Do this’ and “‘Do that.”’ 
These directions which the 
teacher gives should be chosen 
so carefully as to make it pos- 
sible for the pupil to succeed most of the 
time. 














It is not within the scope of this paper to 
discuss the methods of performing each opera- 
tion. All of us, however, are interested in 
preventing and overcoming difficulties. We 
all know students cannot be prevented from 
making mis-strokes. If their attention is not 
called to these mis-strikes, it is a foregone 
conclusion that they will consider them quite 
harmless and continue to make them, thus not 
only failing to achieve correct technique but 
actually establishing the habit of inaccuracy 
of technique and production. 


In the short time at our disposal, we cannot 
consider all the difficulties which beginners 
encounter. Their number is legion. We shall, 
however, pick out a few of the most common 
and endeavor to suggest methods of prevent- 
ing and overcoming them. Most typewriting 
teachers agree that the major difficulties are 
concerned with the following: 


(1) position of body, arms, hands and 
fingers 


(2) keeping eyes on the copy 
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(3) carriage return 

(4) making correct strokes and writing 
accurately 

(5) writing rhythmically 

(6) progressing from the individual letter 
stage through the various levels of 
writing 


1. POSITION OF BODY, ARMS, 
HANDS, AND FINGERS 


Many a teacher has explained the correct 
position of body, arms, hands and fingers, has 
demonstrated this position, and has given 
excellent directions, and yet has found one, 
perhaps many pupils, in a bad position. When 
demonstration and instructions fail, a teacher 
should notice first of all whether the difficulty 
is fundamentally one of (a) body, (b) arms, 
(c) hands or fingers, or is caused by (d) 
fatigue. 


A. Position of Body 


If the difficulty is in the position of the 
body, the teacher should ask himself first of 
all whether the desk and chair are adjusted to 
the individual pupil. Perhaps the pupil is a 
tiny youngster in junior high school. His little 
legs cannot reach the floor. Naturally he 
winds them around the chair, or if there is a 
brace on the table, rests them on it. Perhaps 
he is a tall six-footer, who cannot possibly get 
his legs under the table. The ideally equipped 
typewriting room will have adjustable tables 
or at least adjustable chairs. Some type- 
writing rooms have desks of various heights, 
lower in front, higher toward the back of the 
room. Lacking any of these conveniences, the 
teacher must use his ingenuity—provide a 
footstool for the short pupils, put blocks under 
the desks of the tall ones, or perhaps arrange 
a pile of books for the pupil to sit on. In some 
way, the table and chair should be adjusted 
to the pupil. 


B. Position of the Arms 


Frequently when a pupil holds his arms 
away from his sides, he is sitting too near the 
typewriter. Pull him back. If this does not 
remedy the difficulty, perhaps it is due to 
nervousness. Try to get him to relax. Have 
him drop his shoulders, then drop his arms to 
his side, and raise his arms to the keyboard. 


C. Position of Hands and Fingers 


Probably the most common difficulty pupils 
have in the position of hands is that of resting 
the hands on the frame of the machine, 
although some pupils go to the other extreme 
and raise their wrists instead of keeping them 
on the slant of the keyboard. The fingers are 
subject to even more difficulties. Perhaps 
they are not kept hovering over the “home 
keys’’; when one finger depresses a key, all 
four must go down; when one finger strikes a 
key, the other three fly up away from the 
home keys, or are curled up; or even if the 
finger action is fairly good, the fingers are not 


kept well curved. If teaching the stroke by 
precept and by demonstration has failed, the 
best way of meeting any of these difficulties 
is by working individually with the pupil, 
standing beside him, showing him what is 
wrong, perhaps sitting down at the machine 
and demonstrating or taking hold of his hand 
and helping him to the right position or stroke. 


D. Fatigue 


Many difficulties in the position of body, 
arms, hands or fingers are due to fatigue. 
There seems to be a general agreement among 
typewriting teachers that the 53 or 55 minute 
periods in junior high school are too long. The 
element of fatigue has been the argument 
against double periods of typewriting. As a 
matter of fact, any period is too long unless 
broken up wisely by the typewriting teacher. 
It has been my experience that no beginner 
should be kept writing more than ten minutes 
continuously. The wise typewriting teacher 
will break the period up, giving directions, 
making comments, perhaps even telling a 
funny story—anything that will cause the 
pupils to relax and rest. The danger here, 
however, is that the teacher will talk too 
much. Many a pupil has been hindered from 
accomplishing what he should because the 
teacher talked too much. 


II. KEEPING THE EYES ON THE COPY 


Many years ago the argument as to the 
value of touch typewriting ended. In fact, the 
word “touch” has come to be interpreted in 
so many different ways that it does not seem 
to carry the definite and correct meaning 
described as “kinaesthetic.”” Jane Clem tells 
us that “‘in beginning typewriting, the student 
learns the location of the letters not by sight 
nor by touch but through his movements.” 
If I could persuade each one of you to go 
home, take down your keyboard chart, file it 
away carefully in the waste-basket, and begin 
teaching your pupils the movements required 
for reaching and striking each key, how to 
initiate the letter-making movements, and 
how to master the keyboard without looking 
at his hands or his writing, I should feel that 
my time here had been well spent. I have 
visited many classes of forty or fifty pupils 
where no one, or perhaps only one pupil in the 
whole class, ever looked at his hands or his 
writing. When I questioned the teacher as to 
his method, I learned that he taught the 
pupil each reach, put the copy on the board so 
that the pupil’s eyes must be focused on the 
board, had him practice the various reaches 
perhaps with the music, dictated the letters 
or words to him, and so covered the entire 
keyboard without giving the pupil a chance to 
look. Surely the secret lies in just this: 
teaching each reach, placing copy where the 
pupil will be forced to keep his eyes off his 
hands and his writing, and dictating the 
exercises to the pupils until they have 
mastered the entire keyboard. There seems 
to be a decided tendency to cover the entire 
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keyboard in the first few weeks of instruction. 
Some teachers cover it in as short a time as 
three weeks, others take five weeks. Probably 
the length of time spent will vary, not with an 
individual teacher, but with the particular 
class which he happens to have at the time. 


If many pupils in a class look at their hands 
or at their writing, the fault is the teacher’s. 
If he has taught them the reaches and strokes 
so they really know them, there will be no 
temptation to look. Yet even an efficient 
teacher will occasionally find one or two pupils 
who have formed the habit of looking. If 
talking to the pupil individually does no good, 
the teacher can, of course, resort to some 
device such as using a shield or making the 
pupil blindfold his eyes. One teacher takes 
typing paper 8} x 11 inches, folds it twice a 
little less than half an inch up on each fold, 
and slips this fold under the top row of keys. 
The paper then serves as a shield, but has the 
advantage of being flexible and allowing the 
pupil to write easily. Another ingenious 
teacher said to her class: “I saw one pupil 
looking at his writing. Perhaps more of you 
do it without realizing it. Just for fun, let’s 
drop our machine covers over our heads and 
see how well each one can write as I dictate 
this exercise.’’ I hoped the covers were clean. 
But even if the scheme was not particularly 
hygienic or sanitary, that teacher was working 
toward the right goal. I have seldom seen 
one of her pupils look at his hands or his 
writing. 

And so the secret of avoiding this particular 
difficulty lies in teaching the reaches and 
dictating them sufficiently so that the pupils 
learn the “‘feel’’ of the movements before they 
have an opportunity to look. 


III. CARRIAGE RETURN 


Nothing gives greater evidence of training 
in typewriting, or lack of training, than the 
manner in which the carriage is returned. 
A business man who recently visited a type- 
writing class remarked to the teacher: “I 
would never hire that girl,” pointing to one 
who was rapidly tapping the keys. “Why 
not?” asked the teacher. ‘Because she takes 
hold of the carriage shift with her whole hand 
and hauls it across, and then looks at her 
writing. I couldn’t have a stenographer who 
wasted time that way. Besides, the chances 
are she is just as inefficient in the other opera- 
tions of the machine.” 


Improper return of the carriage may cause 
many difficulties. Time is lost, the hands may 
be returned to the wrong position, and the 
copy may be lost because the typist looked 
at his writing at the end of the line. Methods 
of teaching the carriage return vary. The one 
I have been using recently with satisfactory 
results is one which has been used by type- 
writing teachers for many years but was 
recently called to our attention by Walter 
White. This drill has been criticized by some 


teachers as being better suited to some makes 
of typewriters than others and as employing 
“‘piece-meal activity.”’ Be that as it may, this 
drill improved my own carriage return and 
proved very successful with six different 
classes with whom I used it. It really does not 
matter much which drill is used providing 
you do the following four things: 


(1) teach the correct position of the hand 
for the different makes of machines; 


(2) make sure that the pupil does not follow 
the carriage with his hand, nor throws 
it with a bang, but “boosts”’ it across; 


(3) emphasize the idea that the hand must 
return to the guide keys before the 
carfriage is across; 

(4) provide sufficient drill so that the class 
can master the operation. 


Probably the very best way to perfect the 
carriage return is writing to music. Drill on 
the carriage return should be frequent, every 
day at first until the entire class has mastered 
the operation, then every few days to keep up 
the practice, and after this whenever pupils 
fail to return the carriage properly. 


IV. MAKING CORRECT STROKES 
AND WRITING ACCURATELY 


If the correct strokes and reaches are made, 
the pupil will write accurately unless the error 
consists in mis-reading. For the purposes of 
this paper, therefore, these two are combined. 


Unfortunately the largest number of 
difficulties which students have are not con- 
cerned with the operation of the mechanism of 
the machine but arise from striking the wrong 
key. During recent years teachers of type- 
writing have endeavored to teach the strokes 
and reaches so perfectly that errors will be 
prevented. We have come to realize that if 
correct methods and drills are used and correct 
techniques established to start with, the work 
of correction will be reduced to a minimum. 
In spite of all that teachers can do, pupils 
will strike wrong keys. When they do, a 
popular way to correct this difficulty is to 
make a detailed study of just what errors a 
pupil is making and then assign corrective 
drills. 

Many fine diagnostic: charts have been 
constructed to aid the teacher in this work. 
One of the best of these has as its author 
Mr. Clay D. Slinker of Des Moines. 


Many teachers use the Blackstone Diag- 
nostic Error Chart for Typewriting. Another 
technique check sheet has been constructed 
by Mr. D. D. Lessenberry. 


Mr. Lessenberry has also made an ex- 
haustive analysis of the errors made by many 
thousands of typewriting students. This 
study led him to state that there are three 
definite types of errors against which all 
pupils of typewriting must be on guard 
mentally and to correct which definite drills 
must be formulated and intelligently prac- 
ticed: 
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(1) mis-striking of adjacent keys 

(2) tendency to strike a home key instead 
of making the correct finger movement 
to the key above or below 


(3) general confusion in the use of the 
vowels 


Using this analysis of errors as a guide in 
formulating corrective drills, Mr. Lessenberry 
has issued a sixteen page booklet entitled 
“Corrective Drills.” These drills have been 
built up to correct the three types of errors 
listed above. 


Teachers should strive first of all to develop 
technique in such a way as to prevent errors. 
When errors are made, however, they should 
not be ignored, but should be called to the 
pupil’s attention and remedial measures 
taken. 


No discussion of the cause of errors and 
means of preventing and correcting them 
would be complete without reference to the 
thorough, scientific study made by Dr. Book. 
If you wish to assist your pupils to cut down 
their errors, I suggest that you go home and 
read Chapter XIV. 


V. WRITING RHYTHMICALLY 


Advocates of the Wiese-Coover method tell 
us there is no such thing as rhythm. One of 
them wrote to me and said, “‘Write the com- 
bination ‘wi-space’ for three minutes. If at 
the end of that time you still believe there is 
such a thing as rhythm, I will take you to a 
brain specialist.”” I wrote it—and I still 
believe there is such a thing as rhythm. I find 
myself in rather good company at that— 
people like Jane Clem and Harold Smith, to 
say nothing of such typewriting experts as 
Hossfield, Tangora, Willins, Kingsbury, and a 
host of others. 


If your pupils have difficulty in writing 
rhythmically, try dictating each letter in even 
time, counting the key strokes, typing 
yourself at an even rate while the pupils 
write with you, or using the phonograph. 
In practicing for rhythm, be sure you 
choose material which the pupil has written, 
that you dictate it at a rate slower than the 
pupil’s best rate, and that you provide suffi- 
cient repetition so that he has a chance to 
build up rhythm. Harold Smith makes the 
following recommendation as to the amount of 
“fluency” practice: beginning classes: after 
new operations have been taught, 25% to 
30% of the period; advanced classes: 5 to 8 
minutes. 


VI. PROGRESSING FROM THE 
INDIVIDUAL-LETTER STAGE 
THROUGH THE VARIOUS 
LEVELS OF WRITING 


Many writers have called attention to the 
fact that there are five levels of writing: 


(1) individual letter response level 
(2) short word response level 

(3) long word response level 

(4) phrase level or continuous matter 
(5) sentence or thought level 


Earl Barnhart adds a sixth—the “research 
stage.” By this he means “spaced, un- 
punctuated, reversed spellings, or spaced, 
unpunctuated, reversed sentence order.” 


Teachers frequently tell me that certain 
pupils cannot gain speed because they “‘spell 
out” every word. It is true that the student 
must automatize his response to the individual 
letter when he begins to learn to typewrite. 
However, in the very first week of instruction, 
a pupil should be taught to respond to two- 
stroke words as units and soon after to three 
stroke words. He should be taught to think 
of the whole word as a unit instead of each 
individual letter which composes it. Sufficient 
practice of this kind will give him the “‘word- 
pattern” and in the future he will respond to 
this word as a unit. As the keyboard is 
taught, the number of these word-patterns 
will increase. 


Probably the best method of developing 
speed is the automatization of the words most 
commonly used. The Horn List has been 
accepted by many teachers as best for use at 
the present time. These words are given by 
many writers and combined into many drills. 
Clem lists these words in groups, first the 
nine most common words that make up 25% 
of the words we use, then the 50 commonest 
words, then the second 50 commonest words, 
and the remainder in groups of 100. She has 
also given the 1000 most common words in 
alphabetized arrangement for convenience in 
typewriting. Hakes gives lists of words 
classified as first-finger words, second-finger 
words, etc. Lessenberry has divided them 
into two-letter words, three-letter words, etc., 
up to fourteen-letter words. From many 
sources the teacher can secure drills on the 
most common words which will assist pupils 
in advancing from the individual letter stage 
to the short word stage. 


If the pupil has difficulty in advancing to 
the long word response level, break the word 
up into syllables or common combinations. 


Undoubtedly the secret of avoiding diffi- 
culty in passing from one writing level to 
another lies in automatizing the writing of 
many words early, or of “forming word- 
patterns” from the very beginning of the 
work. If, however, pupils have difficulty in 
writing at any other level than the individual 
letter response level, the teacher should give 
them a large amount of practice such as 
suggested. 


CONCLUSION 


The teacher of typewriting must first of all 
concern himself with correct habit formation. 


(Concluded on page 342) 
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TEACHING ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING 
by 
MARY LAPIN, BS. in Ed. 


Junior High School No. I 
Trenton, New Jersey 


HE Elementary Business Training 
course in Trenton is divided into two 
parts—Part I treats the subject from 

the angle of the consumer of business services, 
while Part II supplies the work for those who 
are going on with commercial work and 
discusses the phase of the producer. The first 
part may well be taken by all eighth grade 
pupils, even though they may have no thought 
of a career in business. The pupil becomes 
familiar with the elementary processes of 
business life. Thus he can discover his own 
aptitudes and interests, and 


money they spent for the “movies” as com- 
pared to the size of their income. 


Under the topic of household inventories 
kept for insurance purposes, it was found very 
helpful to have the pupils collect pictures of 
articles found in the home which would be 
included in an inventory, and then group 
them according to rooms. The work on 
inventories was covered in a very vivid and 
artistic manner. 


Personal character traits can be developed 
and emphasized indirectly all 








begin seriously to choose a vo- 
cation. He is being introduced 
to a study of business principles 
and practices which not only 
serves as an exploratory or 
tryout course, but also shows 
him how he can better partici- 
pate in his present activities, 
which, though carried on in an 
apparently limited world, still 
involve many business activi- 
ties of an elementary nature. 
Business of some kind is evi- 
dent in the home, school, club, 
recreational interests, etc. 


PART I — THE CON- 
SUMER. Elementary Busi- 











through the course. Neat desks 
showing a systematic arrange- 
ment of the materials in use 
may be pointed out and used 
as means of demonstrating the 
desire for efficiency and orderli- 
ness. Initiative nay be brought 
to the foreground by assign- 
ments involving the prepara- 
tion of certain information in 
such different ways and forms 
that originality on the part of 
the pupil is apparent. 


When the Elementary Busi- 
ness Training class takes up the 
study of banks and banking, 











the pupil does only what is 





ness Training is full of life 
situations and can be presented in such a way 
as to make pupils feel a real pleasure in taking 
part. The teacher must stimulate interest; 
she must “‘sell’’ the subject to every member 
of the class. In this first part, such activities 
as keeping records, budgets, using the banks, 
railroads, telegraphing, telephoning, simple 
money transactions, wrapping, addressing 
and handling packages, writing business 
letters, and so on, show how this work can be 
of value to everyone, regardless of his occu- 
pation. 


The keeping of personal accounts of an 
elementary nature is part of the work of the 
consumer. When the class took up the topic 
of thrift, forms were used to introduce the 
pupils to budgets and budget-keeping, which 
contained items in which they were interested. 
The pupils kept these records for a short 
period, showing their income and expenditures 
for that time, and then used the information 
thus gathered as the basis for a study in find- 
ing what percentage of their income was being 
spent for various items, and the relative im- 
portance of these items to their income as a 
whole. The results were surprising, for some 
of the pupils had no idea of how out of pro- 
portion, for example, was the amount of 


done in real business. He 
should not enter his own deposits for in 
practice the depositor does not write in 
his bank book. Trips to banks are very 
helpful. They serve to emphasize that 
which has been discussed in the classroom 
and gathered from textbooks is actually being 
done. When the bank officers explain the 
functions of the trust department, the ad- 
ministering of estates, and the operation of 
the vault containing the safe deposit boxes, 
the expressions on the faces of the pupils and 
their air of “Why, we had that in class! 
And it is really so!’’, give the teacher a feeling 
of satisfaction that is beyond description. 


We know that the ‘“‘next best thing to 
knowing a fact is knowing where to find it” 
but knowing “‘how’’ to find it is quite as 
necessary. When the unit of directories of 
information or reference books is under con- 
sideration, the teacher may make up exercises 
on the use of the ‘“‘World Almanac” which 
necessitates using the index to find the desired 
information under a certain topic. Old copies 
of the city directory, ““Who’s Who in Ameri- 
ca,” and other reference books may be ob- 
tained. They may be kept in the classroom 
and used as a basis for the work at this point. 
The school library is also called into use at 
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this time because of the need for consulting 
other sources of information, such as census 
reports or industrial directories, which are 
unavailable in the classroom. 


Under the topic of railroad service, the work 
has been made more practical by obtaining 
from several railroad companies enough copies 
of a set of time-tables to distribute to the class, 
and from them trips may be planned and a 
variety of useful information gathered on the 
use of railroads. With the aid of the class, 
many imaginary trips have been planned. 
For example, one problem may call for a trip 
which a business man is to take to a certain 
city which must be done at night as no time 
must be wasted in traveling. The class selects 
the necessary train, finds out the available 
accommodations, calculates the cost of such a 
trip, and in general, makes it as real as 
possible. Then, too, dramatizing the work is 
always a source of pleasure to the pupils. We 
use the play called “‘Using Railroad Informa- 
tion’”’ which does not require elaborate equip- 
ment and which may be used before the topic 
is developed or as a means of review after the 
study of railroad service has been covered. 


For use in the study of the telephone, a set 
of telephone directories may be secured and 
each pupil looks up telephone numbers and 
becomes acquainted with the classified busi- 
ness section, a part of the directory which 
always seems foreign territory to them until 
they are introduced to it and the wealth of 
information which may be secured from it. 
By the way, this telephone directory may be 
put into service again when filing is taken up 
—to test the rapidity with which names can 
be located, or as a source of supplementary 
lists for filing practice. The content nature of 
the course in Elementary Business Training 
must constantly change with changing con- 
ditions. This was quite clearly demonstrated 
last year when the telephone system in the 
city of Trenton was changed from the manual 
to the dial telephone. The method of teaching 
had to be changed also to conform to current 
practice. Whereas two or three toy telephones 
may be used in having the class practice the 
correct telephone etiquette—some pupil act- 
ing as the local operator, another as the long 
distance operator, etc., while members of the 
class put in different types of telephone calls— 
with the old system, this procedure could not 
be followed out very well where the mechani- 
cal dial system of telephoning eliminates the 
position of local operator. A visit to the tele- 
phone company serves to bring theory and 
actual conditions closer together. Arrange- 
ments can be made to obtain moving pictures 
which are released by the telephone company, 
together with demonstrations on the use of 
the telephone, and all these means serve to 
make the teaching much more effective. 


Again, when the various forms of invest- 
ments are studied, valuable material may be 
obtained from Building & Loan Associations, 
insurance and real estate offices, etc. The 
United States Postal Savings System opens, 


to most pupils, an entirely new field of invest- 
ment. Last year, it was gratifying to find that 
after we had discussed this system as a form 
of investment, several pupils invested a dime 
in a United States Postal Savings Stamp and 
proudly exhibited in class, the card to which 
it was attached. In a very short time, they 
had managed to fill this card with the 
required ten stamps and brought to school 
the United States Postal Savings Certificate 
for which their investment of one dollar had 
been redeemed. 


The play, ‘Which Won,” is a very appro- 
priate means of either introducing and making 
the pupil aware of the necessity of the proper 
manner of seeking a position, or of reviewing 
the principles which have been studied under 
this unit. The class may write letters answer- 
ing an appropriate advertisement in the 
newspaper, and then use these letters as the 
basis for selecting someone to take the part 
of the applicant and another pupil the part of 
the employer, and thus dramatize an inter- 
view. Of course, this topic may be used as an 
introduction to the second part of Elementary 
Business Training when the pupil becomes 
the producer of business services and seeks to 
fill some positions of a junior level. It may, 
on the other hand, be desirable to take up the 
work of writing the letters of application 
towards the end of the term so that the 
principles learned throughout the course may 
be applied. 

At this point, the pupil may get a certain 
amount of vocational information—he be- 
comes acquainted with the facts to be con- 
sidered in choosing a vocation; he is shown 
that preparation for service must include 
general, as well as special education; he is 
made aware of the opportunities open in 
business and of the various levels and routes 
through which advancement may be reached. 
His attitude towards his future work— 
whether he will choose to consider his position 
as a stepping stone or a stopping place—may 
be developed in the right direction. 


PART II—THE PRODUCER. This 
section of Elementary Business Training can 
be taken in the ninth grade by pupils who 
have elected the commercial curriculum. For 
a course of this nature, it is unnecessary to 
give the actual skills needed by the sten- 
ographer or bookkeeper. This subject fur- 
nishes the pupil with many of the tasks which 
a stenographer or bookkeeper should under- 
stand or has to perform. For those who must 
leave school early, a knowledge of many 
elementary and important skills has been 
obtained and may, in a great many instances, 
prove immediately marketable. 


The pupil is given an opportunity to get a 
bird’s-eye-view of business as a whole through 
the study of typical business organization 
charts. He becomes acquainted with the 
services rendered by these representative 
business organizations; the various depart- 
ments within them and the functions assigned 
to each; the interrelation of the work per- 
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formed by each of these departments and the 
junior and senior workers needed to do this 
work. Finally, the records, forms and other 
business papers involved in the work of each 
junior position are considered. 

Here again, what we learn should be learned 
in the way it is to be used. The solution of all 
problems should be characterized by business 
practice—make the work real. Avoid artificial 
situations, and where they cannot be avoided, 
minimize them. This can be done by varying 
the methods of presenting the work included 
in each junior position. The pupil must get a 
mental picture of the position, as a whole, of 
each junior worker, before beginning the 
duties involved in the routine of a particular 
clerk. He must see the relationship and im- 
portance of this position to the rest of the 
organization; the type of worker desirable; 
the training needed to prepare for the work; 
the avenues of promotion leading from this 
position; before handling the necessary papers 
and forms. Show the pupil that he who sets 
out to help others usually helps himself; that 
profits and promotion generally grow out of 
service. 

The cashier’s work, for instance, may be 
handled by the following arrangement: 
Divide the class into two sections—customers 
and cashiers. Alternate this division each 
day until the work has been covered; that is, 
the pupils who acted as cashiers the previous 
day are now the customers, and vice-versa. 
In this way, each member of the class gets an 
opportunity to make out the requisite forms; 
and much useful practice is afforded in making 
change, for the pupils are eager to check on 
each other. 


Testing. To measure results, the objective 
type and the essay type test may be em- 
ployed. Achievement tests such as the true- 
false, multiple choice, completion, matching, 
best answer, etc., furnish an advantageous 
means of checking accomplishment. 

The essay type test, involving building 
upon the principles learned, may be made very 
effective by setting up problems which 
require the use of some form which has been 
studied, or the handling of some situation. 
Supply the class with time-tables, telephone 
directories, maps and other materials to be 
used in answering certain questions, and a 
satisfactory measure of the pupil’s mastery 
of certain sections of the work can be obtained. 


Equipment. The writer has tried a simple 
form of questionnaire like the one below, 
which has been the means of furnishing a 
wealth of material for use in the work in 
Elementary Business Training. During the 
first week of school, all pupils taking this 
course are given this form to fill in which 
calls for such information as this: 

eee: | rar 

Have you ever worked?............... 

I sk a es clea tii ka iy. 5160s 5 

What did you do there?............... 

Pather’s occupation? .... 6... ee seas 

| ee 


With this data on file, it is possible to com- 
mand sources of outside material which is of 
interest to the pupils because of their own or 
their parents’ contacts. Many valuable con- 
tributions may be obtained when these topics 
which touch on the experiences of the pupils 
are discussed. 


As has been stated before, learning should 
be by doing; setting for the pupils problems as 
near like actual life problems as it is possible 
to make them. It can easily be seen that to 
teach the content of the Elementary Business 
Training course would require quite a collec- 
tion of extensive, and perhaps expensive, 
equipment. Business concerns are glad to 
help. The New Jersey Course of Study in 
Elementary Business Training contains a 
representative list of such firms on pages 46 
and 47. Banks may sometimes be approached 
for supplies, especially those in which a change 
in the form of materials may place a surplus 
of valueless forms on hand. Get directories 
from the telephone company; time tables 
from the railroads; bills of lading and shipping 
labels from transportation agencies; blanks 
from the telegraph companies. Old copies of 
reference books may be obtained. Use the 
Post Office as a source of material. Even 
where there is a pad of printed forms or an 
envelope of supplies accompanying the text, 
the “‘wide-awake”’ teacher will not be satisfied 
to limit herself to these sources alone. 


Pupils should be encouraged to bring in 
pictures of office appliances and various types 
of forms and blank records which may be 
kept in their notebooks after they have been 
examined and discussed by the class.. These 
notebooks may also contain summaries of the 
facts and conclusions reached as each unit of 
the work is developed. 


A bulletin board display of interesting 
items gathered by the pupils may also be 
“run” at the time a certain topic is being 
considered; changes being made as the class 
proceeds with the work. 


It may be thought that such an ambitious 
program as the one suggested throughout this 
discussion may cover a great deal of time. In 
the Junior High School Number I at Trenton, 
the Elementary Business Training course is 
required of all eighth grade pupils who are 
alloted to this tryout subject, after a careful 
study has been made by their home room 
teachers of the previous year. These teachers 
make their recommendations upon the I. Q.’s 
of the pupils, their accomplishment in school 
work at the end of the seventh grade, and a 
knowledge of their individual differences and 
home conditions. The Elementary Business 
Training classes meet for a forty-five minute 
period every day in the week for two terms. 
On an average, between twenty-five to thirty 
minutes in the entire week are devoted to 
penmanship and the spelling of business 
words used in discussing the various topics. 
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FARM RELIEF THROUGH BUSINESS METHODS 


by 


M. E. STUDEBAKER, M. A. 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


NE of the leading topics which has been 
constantly before the public for the 
past several years is that pertaining to 

farm relief. President Hoover, in his speech 
of acceptance of the nomination for the presi- 
dency of the United States, said, ‘“The most 
urgent economic problem in our nation today 
is agriculture. It must be solved if we are to 
bring prosperity and contentment to one- 
third of our people directly and to all of our 
people indirectly.” 


For a number of years con- 
gress has been attempting to 
pass legislation that would pro- 
vide relief for the farmers. One 
of the first official acts of Presi- 
dent Hoover was to call a 
special session of congress to 
pass, among other things, 
needed legislation for farm 
relief. After much discussion, 
the bill creating the Federal 
Farm Board was passed. This 
bill provided for a revolving 
fund of $500,000,000 to be 
available for loans to coopera- 
tive marketing associations or 
for the purpose of stabilization 
of prices. 


Much criticism has been directed at the 
work of the board because the farmer has not 
received immediate relief. In the face of this 
criticism the board has defended its policies. 
Time only will tell whether farm relief will 
come through governmental legislation or 
otherwise. It seems to me that the farmer may 
secure some relief by the adoption of certain 
policies which have been successful in building 
up vast business organizations of the highest 
type. 


One of the policies advocated by the Federal 
Farm Board is a reduction in wheat acreage. 
This is a result of overproduction of wheat. 
When more wheat is produced than can be 
consumed, a lower price is inevitable. The 
economic law of supply and demand is in 
operation in this instance. If the demand for 
wheat should average 20 acres for the wheat 
farmer, why should he insist in planting 
30 acres? He may receive a fair return for his 
investment and labor in producing 20 acres. 
However, an increased supply results in lower 
prices for his wheat, besides the additional 
cost in raising the extra 10 acres. 


As a general rule when the price of corn is 
good, farmers will increase their corn acreage. 
Likewise, if the hog market is good, they raise 





more hogs. Little attention is given to the 
idea that they must find a market for the 
additional corn or hogs they raise. When the 
supply exceeds the demand, prices are 
lowered. 


To this failure to recognize the economic 
law of supply and demand may be attributed 
a partial cause, at least, for the present busi- 
ness depression. People become intoxicated 
with prosperity. Just a short time ago busi- 
ness was at its best. Factories 
were running in full force, mer- 
chants were enjoying large 
sales, and wages were high. In 
fact, everybody was happy, 
with little thought of the limit 
of the demands of the Ameri- 
can people. 


We were suddenly awakened 
to find that our factory ware- 
houses were crowded with 
finished products for which 
there was no demand. Shelves 
of our retail stores were stocked 
with merchandise for which 
there were no sales. Immedi- 
ately factories were closed and 
men were thrown out of em- 
ployment. Clerical forces in 
the retail stores were reduced. With people 
not working there was no inoney available for 
them to buy these things. 


When this surplus stock is finally removed 
from factory warehouses and shelves of our 
retail stores, the demand for their replacement 
will open the factories and reduce unemploy- 
ment. 


Without a doubt business will then adopt a 
sane policy of watching more carefully the 
economic law of supply and demand. It is 
just as essential for the farmer to determine 
his production policies on the basis of the 
future demand in the light of the present cost 
and sales as it is for the merchant or manu- 
facturer. 


This will necessitate more and better 
records of the operations of the farm. Guess 
work as to the cost of production can no 
longer be tolerated. The farmer must realize 
that it is just as necessary for him to know as 
much about the business operations of his 
farm as the business man, if he is to success- 
fully meet competition. 


Our agricultural colleges have aided won- 
derfully in the development of highly special- 
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ized methods of production. They are now 
attempting to have the farmer appreciate the 
importance of farm records and business 
management. Farm Account books are 
available for a record of the transactions of 
the farm. In so far as they provide a history 
of the operations of the farm they are good, 
but that is not enough. 


These account books have been made very 
simple because present day farmers know very 
little about bookkeeping and do not care to 
take time to make records. A few years ago 
this same situation existed in business and a 
single entry system of bookkeeping was 
sufficient. With the growth of business and 
business methods, single entry bookkeeping 
has been displaced. A highly technical 
system of double entry bookkeeping depend- 
ing upon the nature of the business and 
amount of information desired has been 
developed. The farmer may expect to see the 
same progress in his field in the future. 
Whether he wants to keep records or not, his 
success may depend on his ability to keep such 
records as will furnish information for an 
analysis of past operations for the purpose of 
forming future policies and a guidance in 
management. The records to be used will 
depend upon the scope of the farm business 
and amount of information desired. They 
should be of such type that their accuracy 
may be checked. 


Our rural high schools have an opportunity 
to be of real service in this field. Commercial 
courses are offered in many of these high 
schools but they are not adapted to the needs 
of the boys and girls of the community. The 
bookkeeping courses are outlined to prepare 
the boys and girls for office positions in the 
city. The exercises and problems in book- 
keeping texts are for the most part taken 
from business firms in the city. What these 
boys and girls need are problems selected 
from real situations with which they are in 
daily contact. The fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping are the same for the farmer, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, or professional man. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
farm accounting, bank accounting, or real 
estate accounting. It is all accounting 
applied to the farm, bank, or real estate. 


If the boys and girls of the rural high school 
learn the fundamental principles of book- 
keeping with the aid of farm problems, they 
will be just as well qualified to go into the 
city for an office job as if they had learned 
them with the aid of city problems. In fact, 
they should be better prepared, for they will 
have had an interest in the things they have 
been studying. It only requires an application 
of these principles to the office in which they 
may be employed. In addition, they have a 
better understanding of the type and im- 
portance of records on the farm. 


They are the ones to whom we may look 
in the future for records that will be of the 


greatest service to the farmer. The business 
man is able to determine whether or not 
certain departments of his business earn a 
satisfactory return on the investment by 
keeping an accurate record of all transactions 
involving that department. This may be of 
equal value to the farmer. 


Accounting records may furnish informa- 
tion for the farmer whereby he may stabilize 
his crops to such an extent that by knowing 
the cost of production, probable demand, and 
sales price, he can eliminate overproduction. 


The past few years have seen marked 
changes in sales methods or methods of 
distribution used by business organizations. 
Chain stores have come to be recognized as 
an integral part of the community. Some of 
our most powerful and apparently indepen- 
dent corporations have merged. All of this is 
the result of collective bargaining. Large pur- 
chases have made possible lower prices to the 
consumer and perhaps better service. 


The farmer should also be interested in 
improved methods of marketing his product. 
No longer should he attempt to bargain alone 
for the sale of his products. He should unite 
with his neighbors in cooperatively marketing 
the products of his farm. 


Cooperation in agriculture is as old as the 
industry itself. Farmers, however, have been 
slow to apply the advantages of cooperation 
as compared to other lines of business. Co- 
operative marketing is a most powerful 
means of helping the farmer place his bargain- 
ing power on an equality with that of other 
industries. 


In conclusion, I have tried to show how 
farm relief may come from the adoption of 
the following business methods: 


1. Recognition of the economic law of 
supply and demand in determining the pro- 
duction program of the farmer. 


2. Development of a complete system of 
accounting records that will furnish informa- 
tion which will aid the farmer in forming 
policies for future management. 


3. Adoption of cooperative marketing as a 
means of distribution of farm products, there- 
by securing the advantages of collective 
bargaining. 


address this year should write us before 
September 1 in order that they will 
not miss getting the September issue 


| 
Teachers who change their school | 
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COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 


by 


OSBORNE GARBER 
Belmont High School 
Los Angeles, California 


OMMERCIAL Practice, or Actual 

Practice, as we interpret it in the 

Los Angeles High Schools, consists of 
handling all school business except that 
directly related to administrative problems. 
It involves taking charge of such projects as 
the operation of the student supply stores, the 
candy counters and discharging the many 
duties of the treasurer’s office. In this office 
the students receive and disburse money, 
make up the bank deposits, keep the books of 
record, and attend to the many clerical details 
necessary ‘in any well-regulated office. 


Because of the great variety of the work, 
the students receive actual practice in many 
subjects which they are studying or have 
studied previously. Their knowledge of book- 
keeping, accounting, auditing, banking, type- 
writing, machine operation, office ethics, 
salesmanship, business management, filing, 
and general office work is constantly in use. 
Moreover, the many “unwritten” rules and 
customs of the modern business office are 
strongly emphasized and soon become a 
usable part of the business training of the 
students. 


Commercial Practice is offered for two 
periods a day in the senior year. One credit is 
given for each semester’s work. The pre- 
requisites are junior business training, type- 
writing, and four semesters of bookkeeping. 
The work which has to do with advertising in 
the school paper and annual is handled by 
advertising students; work in the student 
body store is performed by students who have 
had a course in salesmanship; and the work 
in the student body office proper is taken care 
of by bookkeeping students. 


ADVERTISING. Students interested in 
advertising have a splendid opportunity to 
obtain thoroughly practical experience. This 
comes under the Merchandising Group where 
salesmanship is taught. 


The student develops his advertising ability 
in the student stores by arranging display 
cases to show off the merchandise to the best 
advantage. The display is changed monthly. 
He writes advertisements for his school paper 
concerning the merchandise he has to offer, 
special sales, new goods received, and other 
features, and checks the results. Increase of 
volume over the previous period is studied 
and results compared. Both graphs and dis- 
play cards are used. 

The school paper offers actual experience in 
advertising, and several students may be 
called upon to do this work. Cooperative 


work really begins here, since the merchant 
must be solicited and shown wherein he may 
profit by placing an advertisement in the 
school paper. The student assists in getting 
up the advertisement and is taught layout, 
type copy, and all that is essential in adver- 
tisement writing. Collections are handled by 
the same group of students. 


BUYING. The clerks in the student stores 
and candy stores, as well as those working in 
the student body office, gain much practical 
experience from the actual buying which the 
student body organization does. The student 
familiarizes himself with wholesale and retail 
catalogs, price lists, and other trading medi- 
ums. He places competitive bids, investigates 
prices, quantity, delivery and salability. He 
learns all the details in the use of purchase 
orders, meets salesmen, and becomes ac- 
quainted with local merchants and their 
policies. With this knowledge at his disposal, 
and with the advice of his teacher, he should 
be able to buy wisely. 


RECEIVING CLERK. In connection 
with the buying for school stores, candy 
stores, cafeteria, and athletic activities, the 
student is taught the correct procedure in 
signing the delivery slip, in counting the 
articles and checking the purchase order with 
the invoice. He learns about shorts, later 
delivery, exchanges, damaged goods, etc. 
This is not from textbooks; it is actual 
practice. It is useless, of course, to have a 
clerk spend a semester on this work, when he 
can learn it in a few transactions. The entire 
commercial practice class may get this 
information. We are planning a receiving 
room as a central point for all deliveries, and 
will then have a clerk in charge. This would 
facilitate deliveries and eliminate the many 
evils resulting from haphazard methods. 


STOCKKEEPING. When the merchan- 
dise has been checked in and distributed to 
the proper departments, the student must 
learn the method of cost marking and placing 
on the shelves. The teacher emphasizes 
arrangement of stock, cost-marking, mark-up, 
mark-down, and outs at this time. The care 
of stock, cleanliness, system and appearance 
are very essential in stockkeeping, and we 
believe that our school stores should look 
business-like, clean, and orderly, the same as 
downtown stores; in fact, our stores should 
excel in these points if we are really teaching 
the subject properly. 


INVENTORY TAKING. By listing and 
extending the totals on the inventory sheet, 
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the student gets very good drill in quantity, 
prices, the four fundamentals of arithmetic, 
fractions, and decimals. This is not book 
knowledge now. It is actual practice, AND 
THERE IS NO ANSWER BOOK. The 
student sees the application of his problems in 
arithmetic. Calculating machines are used 
to good advantage in extension work. Other 
inventories consist of ticket rolls, locker cards, 
towel deposit cards, equipment, and supplies. 


BOOKKEEPING. Any student desiring 
to specialize in bookkeeping may become a 
proficient bookkeeper, provided he is adapted 
to that work. We use the following books of 
record: cash payments journal (16 col.); cash 
receipts journal (32 col.); general journal 
(4 col.); invoice register (32 col.); sales 
journal; expense distribution register; equip- 
ment, valuation and depreciation book; 
general ledger; accounts payable ledger; and 
loose checks in triplicate for the typewriter 
(the third copy goes to the machine book- 
keeping department for correlation with 
written books). A large group of students is 
trained to handle these record books. For 
example, if a different person is assigned to 
each book, ten students may be used. There 
are ten months in a school year. By rotating 
monthly, each of the ten students will work 
one month on each of the ten books. By 
working two students on each book, twenty 
may be employed, one checking, or auditing, 
the work of the other, and vice versa. Lessons 
in depreciation and reserve are taught from 
actual facts at hand. Income tax reports may 
be prepared for the entire student body, as 
well as for each activity (student stores, candy 
stores, and cafeteria). 


AUDITING. All books are audited by the 
students. While one group is making the 
entries, another is auditing. Trial balances 
are taken monthly and financial statements 
are prepared annually. Graphs and compara- 
tive statements of the various activities are 
made. We find unlimited field for auditing in 
the student body organization records. 
Reconciliation of the bank account is taught 
in connection with this phase of commercial 
practice. 


CASHIER DUTIES. These are taught in 
student stores, at candy counters, cafeteria, 
ticket offices, auditorium, and student body 
offices. We have ten cash registers, including 
a $2,000 machine which was manufactured 
in the factory to suit our particular needs. 
It does everything but talk, and when a 
student is familiar with its operation, he can 
manipulate any cash register in the city. It is 
possible to work 36 cashiers daily on this 
machine and not have any one cashier mix his 
money with that of another; thus any 
transaction may be traced back to the cashier 
who received the money. 


We use seven cash registers in the cafeteria, 
one in the main student store, and one in the 
branch store. Students become expert in this 
work. There is sufficient need for cashier 


practice in a large student body organization 
to allow many students to become familiar 
with this phase of the work. When one 
considers that we handle $100,000.00 cash 
yearly, and that this is mostly small change, 
the immensity of this work can be appre- 
ciated. An experienced cashier trains the 
apprentice, and in this way we develop a 
sufficient number of trained cashiers to supply 
substitutes in case of sickness, absence, gradu- 
ation, etc. This also has a tendency to check 
the regular cashier and minimize temptations. 
A bookkeeper is not necessarily a cashier. He 
may be a success as one, but a failure as the 
other. It is not our intention to demand that 
a student do all the work enumerated in the 
various positions, but to have him do any and 
all work where there is a possibility that he 
will make good. By allowing the student who 
is particularly suited to cashier duties to do 
more of this kind of work than of some others, 
we are training him in the right direction, 
provided he wishes to make this part or all of 
his vocation after leaving school. A rough 
estimate discloses that we handle close to half 
a million cash transactions in one year in our 
school. The handling of these transactions 
cannot fail to give the right kind of actual 
practice. 


BANKING. The banking student counts 
the money, learns the proper way to make out 
a deposit ticket, how to present it to the 
banker, and then how to record the deposit. 
He learns about bank charges, bad checks, 
credits, bank interest and other banking 
procedure. The full importance of indorse- 
ments, properly written checks, and pre- 
caution in handling money are stressed. It is 
here that the inconvenience arising from error 
and fraud is forcibly impressed upon him. In 
the bookkeeping course the pupil has handled 
photographic copies of cash items, but here he 
handles the real thing. This type of practice 
strengthens character; to date we have never 
had a loss. Since all students must become 
familiar with this phase of the work, we rotate 
as much as possible. 


DISBURSING. Since we write 2000 checks 
per year, students have an opportunity to 
learn how to write checks properly, how to 
keep a check book and a check register. 
Numerous unusual conditions regarding pay- 
ment on invoices and other forms naturally 
develop without any suggestions whatever 
from the instructor. Problems dealing with 
payment are discussed at the time they are 
encountered. Since every citizen, in any walk 
of life, must pay bills sooner or later, great 
stress should be given to this phase of com- 
mercial practice. It is in this work that trade 
discount, cash discount, and bank discount 
are clearly differentiated for the first time in 
the student’s mind. There is no answer book, 
no warning. The pupil must use his own 
initiative. 

INVOICE CLERK. All invoices are 
numbered and entered in an invoice register, 
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where distribution is made. It is in this work 
that the student audits the extensions and 
becomes familiar with invoices of many 
descriptions. The invoice register and 
accounts payable register become a reality, 
and the students learns the meaning of 
control accounts. 


BILLING CLERK. While the school sells 
no merchandise except advertising to out- 
siders, billing is done just the same. Bills are 
sent to merchants who take advertising in the 
school paper and annual, to classroom treas- 
urers for non-payment of tickets, papers, etc., 
sold in classrooms; to customers in the 
cafeteria who insist upon charging their meals 
on certain occasions; to teachers for merchan- 
dise bought by the student body for their 
account (if they forget and do so); to students 
who lose football equipment, etc.; and to 
other departments for work done which 
requires collection of money. These bills are 
written in duplicate in our machine book- 
keeping and billing department, and have all 
the appearance of downtown billing. They 
are entered in the sales journal and collections 
are made in the regular manner. 


TYPEWRITING. The typewriting prac- 
tice consists largely of writing checks, pur- 
chase orders, inventories, trial balances, state- 
ments of condition of various activities, 
letters, file cards, etc. Tabulation is learned 
here in actual work. Students who do type- 
writing in the student body office never fail 
to make good in the business world. 


STENOGRAPHY. Stenography may ap- 
pear to have no place in commercial practice, 
but those students who know it use stenog- 
raphy to good advantage when verbal instruc- 
tions are given by the teacher. They also take 
the dictation of the head of the department. 


TELEPHONE. Students who wish to 
know how to operate the switchboard are 
given this training. They learn in a very 
short time from an experienced operator. 
They answer all calls that come to the 
commercial departinent, and the instructor 
criticizes their procedure at the time. Some 
of them become very clever in the use of the 
telephone; they also place orders by telephone 
and act as information clerks. 

MACHINE OPERATION. An apt stu- 
dent may learn the operation of a bookkeep- 
ing or accounting machine in a very short 
time. Any commercial practice student 
who is interested in bookkeeping ma- 
chine operation may leave the com- 
mercial practice class long enough to 
learn the fundamentals of the machines. 
The machine bookkeeping department keeps 
a complete set of student body books separate 
from those maintained in the student body 
office. Duplicate copies of receipts, checks and 
journal entries are furnished to the machine 
department daily. All commercial practice 
students learn the operation of the adding 
machine, calculator, and other office equip- 
ment. 





MANAGEMENT. Problems of manage- 


‘ment deal directly with the student managers 


who are assigned to the store, cafeteria, 
athletic and other departments. A student 
may develop to such an extent in this position 
that he can carry on his work after leaving 
school—in some other line of business. We 
find that natural managers develop quickly. 
The duties of a manager are understood, and 
no attempt will be made to enumerate them. 


GENERAL OFFICE WORK. This title 
may sound unimportant, but it should not 
be so regarded. When a student accepts his 
first position in the business world, what 
training does he need at the beginning? He 
wants to know how to conduct himself, how 
to assume a business-like attitude, and what 
habits to form. He wants to know the use of 
the small articles which he sees on the various 
counters and desks, and also how they are 
used. He wants to know how to answer the 
telephone properly and what to talk about. 
These are some of the things that may be 
taught in the spare moments in a commercial 
practice class, or at the time an unbusiness- 
like act is committed. When the student 
makes an error, he may be corrected then 
and there with good results. It makes an 
impression upon him, and he is not likely to 
make the same mistake a second time. The 
pupil in commercial practice learns how to use 
the smaller devices found in any office (we 
have them on hand). He knows their names 
and their uses. It is possible in the general 
office work to so educate a student that when 
he takes up his first position embarrassment 
due to unfamiliarity with his tools is elimin- 
ated. 


The ideal situation would be to have a paid 
clerk to do the work from the time school 
opens until it closes. This would allow the 
instructor to take the commercial practice 
class as a unit and specialize in all phases of 
work enumerated. It would enable the 
students to concentrate on the particular task 
before them, and then to leave it. It is not 
necessary, for instance, for any student to 
count money more than a week or two in 
order to learn the essential things about it. 


FILING. The pupil in commercial practice 
has occasion to do real filing. For example, 
we have 2,500 locker cards which must be 
filed alphabetically, and 2,500 which must 
be filed numerically. He also files receipts, 
checks, invoices, letters, and purchase orders 
and derives great benefit from the work. 
While this subject is named last, it is not the 
least important. It is a very important phase 
of all commercial practice, but not much real 
practice is gained from texts. It is in the 
commercial practice class that continuous 
filing which calls for accuracy and results is 
encountered. 

CONCLUSIONS. I have found that it is 
very difficult to teach commercial practice 
properly since there are so many interrup- 
tions. I have, therefore, prepared 30 assign- 


(Concluded on page 357) 
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ELIMINATING THE NEED FOR KEYS 
IN TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


It has been my observation that most 
teachers of bookkeep- 
ing spend too much 
time in checking the 
sets and not enough 
time in teaching. This 
has seemed necessary 
in view of the fact that 
thirty students do a 
great deal of writing in 
a short time and one 
likes to feel that the 
material written is cor- 
rect. I have been working for a number of 
years on a plan to eliminate as much of this 
drudgery as possible, so as to have more time 
for teaching the new and somewhat difficult 
points that arise. To do the most efficient 
teaching I think it is desirable that students 
be kept together, approximately, so that the 
teacher may have the attention of the whole 
class when she attempts to teach a new phase 
of the work. Surely one can teach the whole 
group with less effort than to teach the same 
fact to thirty students individually. 





E. L. Zimmerman 


In order to keep the group together, 
I give out the envelopes one at a time. 
That is, I take all the envelopes out of 
the students’ sets and keep them in numeri- 
cal order in a drawer of my desk. I give 
out envelope No. 1 and set a time for the 
completion of it by all students. I study the 
transactions carefully so I can determine the 
probable time required for the slower stu- 
dents. I use the syllabus published by the 
South-Western Publishing Company to bud- 
get my time. 


The individual differences of my students 
are taken care of by assignment of sup- 
plementary exercises to students of superior 
ability. At first I found that the superior 
student did not always relish the idea of 
being required to do a greater volume of 
work than other members of the class. By 
applying the contract method as described in 
a recent issue of ““The Balance Sheet” this 
objection was overcome. Students frequently 
ask me for additional work with a view of 
raising their grades. At the end of the time 
designated for the completion of envelope 


No. 10, a test is given on the set. The follow- 
ing form is used: 


FORM I 
Name Sara Mae Gaffin, Date, Dec. 8 





What is the balance of M. A. Johnson’s 
account as of Dec. 8, $55.55 


Total Sales on account to date, $345.60 
Total Purchases on account to date $148.75 
Cash balance as of Dec. 8 $537 16 


Balance of James C. Wilson’s account. 
Balances 


The teacher selects the accounts whose 
balances are required in questions one and 
five. An account that has received a recent 
entry is selected so as to check on the student’s 
posting. The form could be arranged so as to 
show the balances of several more accounts if 
the teacher thinks it desirable. Besides giving 
the teacher a check on the work of the 
student, this test gives the pupil practice in 
interpreting records, something that we often 
neglect. This practice does away with the 
need of the report of outgoing papers. It will 
be seen that this form can be checked very 
quickly after one or two have been checked. 
I check the papers of the students who rarely 
make errors and use their work in checking 
the other papers when I do the checking 
myself. In each class I have five monitors 
who do practically all of my checking, using 
their own tests as keys. I pick the best 
students for this work, and since it requires 
not more than sixty seconds to check another 
pupil’s paper, it can be seen that no burden 
is placed on the shoulders of the monitor. 
It is considered an honor to be appointed as a 
monitor and the job is sought after. If the 
test is correct, the paper is destroyed and the 
student is given a check mark opposite his 
name in the roll book. If it is not correct, the 
test paper is given back and he is required 
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to correct his error in his books and on his 
test sheet before being given credit in the roll 


book. 


Name Violet Rogers 


Form II below is used in the partnership 


FORM II 





Cash Balance.............. 


General Ledger Debit........ 
Accounts Payable Debit... ... 
OE I iin 6.6.06 53 55 50 cess 


Pg eee 
Sales Discount Debit........... 
py ie 


..._ $2688.00 


set and Form III in the corporation set: 


Beebe... ..........:eeeeeh Ig 


GENERAL JOURNAL 


CASH RECEIPTS JOURNAL 


.. $7953.48 General Ledger Credit....... 
98.83 Accounts Receivable Credit 
.. $8052.31 po Le 


CASH PAYMENTS JOURNAL 








General Ledger Debit. ......... $2883.31 Pg Le 
Accounts Payable Debit........ 2419.40 Purchase Discount Credit ...... 
Total Debits. ....... .. $5302.71 po a rer 
FORM III 

Name Bernard Neft Date July31_ 
Cs TIOMCO.. .w on cccccccees ss Seale 
Balance of Freight In account $761.98 

CASH JOURNAL TOTALS 
Bank Debit. ................. $90,298.63 Bank Credit. ........ 
General Ledger Debit. ........ 129,519.21 General Ledger Credit....... 
Accounts Receivable Debit .. .. 16.89 Accounts Receivable Credit.... 
Accounts Payable Debit....... 10,904.49 Purchases Discount Credit .. .. 
Se ere 188.71 Accounts Payable Credit. ..... 
Notes Payable Debit.......... 4,293.83 Notes Receivable Credit... . 
Branch Store Debit........... 280.00 Branch Store Credit......... 
Sales Returns Debit.......... 154.35 Purchases Returns Credit.... 
Sales Salaries Debit........... 655.00 
Office Salaries Debit.......... 508.00 
Drivers Wages Debit.......... 230.00 
Warehouse Salaries Dr......... 202.50 
Miscellaneous Expense Debit... 51.33 
ce eR TOte) Cremits.. oo. nccc seus 





Balance of Notes Rec. account (Dr.) $3606.48 


.. $4638.06 


2872.75 


.. $5081.81 General Ledger Credit....... 
.. 2429.00 Accounts Receivable Credit... .. 
.. $7510.81 co rr 


.. $7510.81 


.. $3868.53 
... 4183.78 
.. $8052.31 


.. $5265.48 


ST .20 


.. $5302.71 


. $23,053.71 
. 137,863.10 


9,006.76 
238.06 


97.81 


___ 2,585.08 


. 4,368.02 
: 87.60 


.. 177,300.14 
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NOTES PAYABLE JOURNAL 

oo re ee Face of Paper................ $6196.03 

Accounts Payable Debit....... $2996.03 BS ee Go ois Sis oie sinieeew seen 

General Ledger Debit......... 3200.00 

a 6196.03 Total Credits..... ‘ 6196.03 

NOTES RECEIVABLE JOURNAL 

Face of Paper................ $4287.84 Interest Income Credit........ $$ 6.87 

Interest Income Debit........ 5.76 Accounts Receivable Credit.... 4286.73 
General Ledger Credit.................. 

eo er 4293.60 co a ee 4293.60 


I have not used a key for any purpose in my 
classes for a number of years. This plan 
enables me to keep frequent and accurate 
check on the books of original entry, conse- 
quently it is unnecessary to spend a great 
amount of time looking for errors. I assign 
the extension and addition of sales tickets to 
all of my students the day before the entries 
are to be made. The majority of the students 
will have the calculations made correctly and 
we take these figures for our entries. If a 
small mistake should be made in the extension 
or addition of a sales ticket, it would not be a 
serious matter. Of course, we want our calcu- 
lations to be accurate, but I would prefer 
that the student make a mistake of a dollar 
in his entry for a sale on account than to have 
him get a principle wrong. Besides if he has 
an error in his sales book, it is prima facie 
evidence that he has not copied his work off 
the books of some star student. 


The forms are perhaps more valuable in the 
use of the partnership and corporation set 
than in the single proprietorship set. When 
he has completed the test he knows that his 
books of original entry are in balance. If 
they are not in balance he can find out how 
much they are out and the location of the 
error is usually easy if he knows the amount 
of the error. 


The advantages of the plan or combination 
of plans described above may be surnmarized 
as follows: 


1. Reduces checking. 

2. Gives the teacher knowledge of the 
daily progress of the pupil. 

3. Eliminates dependence upon teacher’s 
key. 

4. Breaks up the work into small and easily 
handled units. 


5. Discourages copying. The star student 
is not allowed to complete the sets weeks 
before the slow student, therefore does 
not have the material to be copied. 


6. Trains the student in interpreting his 
books. 


7. Enables the student to locate his own 
errors and correct them. 

8. Makes provision for individual differ- 
ences of pupils. 

9. Groups the students for purposes of 
instruction in the new subject matter, 
thereby making for economy and 
efficiency in teaching. 


I have two beginning classes of thirty-four 
students each, the individuals ranging from 
the very lowest to the very highest in ability, 
and I am keeping each student working to 
near his capacity with the least effort I have 
ever put forth with similar classes. 


E. L. ZIMMERMAN 
Supervisor of Com’l Work 
Senior High School 
Huntington, W. Va. 


KK 


BUSINESS STUDENTS FORUM 


The Business Students Forum, a New York 
University organization composed of students 
intending to teach commercial subjects in the 
New York City High Schools, recently paid 
a visit under the leadership of their faculty 
advisor, Dr. Tonne, and Miss Skene, a 
member of the Secretarial Department, to 
points of interest in the New York Financial 
Centers. 

The group of sixty members and friends 
visited and observed operations at the New 
York Curb Exchange, the New York Stock 
Exchange, The New York Clearing House, 
and the Chase National Bank. 

At the Chase National Bank, the students 
were shown one of the vault rooms, the Chase 
National Bank Collection of Monies of the 
World, and the executive offices, where the 
party was told one of the least used barber 
shops in the city is operated. This is open only 
on Wednesdays for the convenience of mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Chase 
National Bank when they are in session. 

The Business Students Forum plans other 
trips to various centers for its future com- 
mercial teachers. 
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SHOULD COMMERCIAL LAW BE TAUGHT IN 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


Many high schools do not include this most 
important subject in 
the curriculum. This 
shows that curriculum 
making in a majority of 
cases is not the result 
of analysis of the sub- 
jects but of following 
fashions. Let us for a 
moment analyze the 
situation. Why do we 
teach what we are 
teaching? To realize 
the major objectives in 
education, is it not? 
A subject that serves 
anyone of the seven 
major subjectives of 
education is and ought to be included in the 
curriculum. And the degree of its importance 
should rest upon the number of these objec- 
tives that that subject can attain. 


Putting Commercial Law to this test, we 
find that it serves at least three, if not more, 
of these major objectives, viz.: citizenship, 
home membership and ethical character. 
There is nothing more important in all the 
objectives that can equal that of citizenship 
—the advancement of civic life. The state 
expends large sums of money for education 
with the attainment of this being uppermost 
in its purpose. 


How then does the study of Commercial 
Law serve these ends? What does it do to the 
student and what does the student acquire 
by its study? Let us tabulate some of them: 





P. Gabriel 


A. It teaches him: 


1. The fundamentals of the law of the 
land in which he is born, lives, and dies. 

2. The respect for law and order. 

3. His rights, duties and obligations. 

4. Caution and self-restraint. 

5. Business and legal practices. 


B. It develops in him: 
1. Logical thinking. 
2. Self confidence. 
3. Self expression. 
4. Efficiency. 
C. It affords him: 
1. An opportunity of developing recog- 
nition of legal and ethical right doing. 
2. A professional try-out. 
D. It will make him: 
1. A better citizen. 
2. More interested in civic life. 
E. It will reduce litigation: 


A subject with such a high test and accom- 
plishment must be taught not only to the 


commercial student but to the whole student 
body. 


This is the commercial age. 


Business and law are closely related. No 
matter in what walk of life there is a touch of 
business to all of us. There is no human 
activity where the element of law does not 
enter into. It is often dormant and not 
evoked but it is there all the same. Although 
all human activities and business transactions 
do not end in a legal battle yet each has the 
potentiality of one. It is here that the person 
with some good foundation of the funda- 
mentals of commercial law will show greater 
efficiency than the one without any knowledge 
of it at all. 

Prof. Gowin, of New York University, 
writes in his ““Developing Executive Ability”’: 

“Certain parts of the law of the land so 
particularly affect business and business oper- 
ation that every man who engages in business 
must have clear ideas on these subjects. 

For example—The law of Contracts enters 
into every day’s work. In fact the major part 
of many businesses consists of making and 
fulfilling contracts. Notwithstanding this, 
it is strange how many otherwise intelligent 
business men are not clear on the elementary 
principles of contracts. To make a contract 
binding certain things are requisite. Some 
contracts must always be in writing. Some 
other contracts will be implied without the 
parties saying anything about coming to an 
understanding or making an agreement. 

An interesting case which came up a short 
time ago, involving a prominent New York 
real estate dealer, illustrates well how a 
knowledge of business law may save the costs 
of expensive and needless litigations. 


A New York dealer offered by letter a city 
lot to a client in Hot Springs, Arkansas, on 
January 30. On February 7, the client wrote 
accepting the offer on the terms proposed. 
On the same day, owing to changed real 
estate conditions, the dealer wrote to Hot 
Springs withdrawing his offer. The client’s 
acceptance reached New York February 9. 
The Hot Springs man claimed the dealer must 
fulfil his original offer because the acceptance 
had been sent before the letter of withdrawal 
was received. His claim was upheld by the 
court on the ground that an offer made by 
letter which is to be answered in that way 
cannot be withdrawn unless the withdrawal 
reaches the party it is addressed before he has 
accepted. 

Another point on which business men are 
apt to be careless is the necessity of being able 
to prove contracts so that in the event of any 
subsequent disagreement it is possible to show 
exactly what the real agreement was. To 
enforce a right in court, evidence is necessary. 
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Many, many times good cases are lost because 
the injured party cannot prove what he knows 
is true. A business man should know exactly 
what evidence is required for any contract he 
makes. 


Again some contracts are illegal and cannot 
be enforced. 


Some contracts can be enforced according 
to their terms and the parties who make then 
must perform them specifically. In other 
cases, the only remedy is to sue for money 
damages. 


It is obvious that the business man should 
know the essential features of the law govern- 
ing contracts of sale. 


Every business man should know just 
what are the rights, powers, duties, and 
responsibilities of agency. 


He should know enough about partnership 
to avoid its liabilities unless he intends to 
shoulder them. 


At this time most of the important business 
of the world is done under the corporate form 
and this makes knowledge of corporation 
procedure and corporation management and 
the way in which corporations do business an 
essential feature of a business man’s edu- 
cation. 


The difference between the lawyer and the 
business man is often only this, that the 
lawyer knows how to look up the law he 
wants to know. 


It is entirely possible for an intelligent 
business man to secure a working knowledge 
of the broad principles on which all these laws, 
statutes and decisions are founded and the 
business man who has this general knowledge 
of legal principles and the desire to do the 
fair and right thing in all his business relations 
will rarely get into trouble with the law. 


As a knowledge of physiology does not 
enable the layman to prescribe remedies for 
himself in times of sickness but does teach 
him the necessity of calling in a physician 
in certain contingencies, so will some knowl- 
edge of business law serve to indicate when 
the services of a competent lawyer are needed. 


Regardless of what fields of activity, the 
student should enter into in later life, he will 
always be better fitted to assume and dis- 
charge responsibilities; to meet situations 
with foresight; and to be fearless in his 
business dealings. How many professional 
men do the wrong thing in business transac- 
tions and find themselves bound in worry, 
trouble, and loss of savings? These men would 
feel all the more self reliant and be secure 
from exploitation if some basic knowledge of 
the law were not denied them in their high 
school days. The college curriculum of 
medieyne, theology, dentistry, science, etc., 
does not .nclude the subject of general law. 
The only place they could have gotten it 
would have been in high schonl. It is there- 





fore up to the high school to give them the 
elements of commercial law before sending 
them out to professional schools and to the 
world, if these men and women are to be con- 
sidered capable of facing and meeting situa- 
tions in life by foresight and wisdom with a 
preparedness that spells all-around develop- 
ment. Or shall we send them out unfinished 
and incomplete in elementary education to 
become the prey of the unscrupulous and 
learn by hard knocks for the rest of their 
lives? 


What is said here of the academic and other 
students applies with added emphasis to the 
commercial student. The necessity for the 
commercial student to study law in the high 
school is too obvious after pointing out the 
need for other students. 


Commercial Law therefore should be a 
required subject of all students in the high 
school and should be taught by one who has 
specialized in it and is sincerely interested in 
fully realizing the aims of the course. 


Aside from these considerations the state 
should make it obligatory on all students to 
study Commercial Law, so as to improve 
citizenship and reduce litigation. 


P. GABRIEL, L.L.B., B.C.S. 
Cliffside Park High School 
Grantwood, N. J. 


*** 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Word from California brings much interest- 
ing news in regard to 
the Business Educa- 
tors’ Association. 

This group repre- 
sents all forward look- 
ing private commercial 
schools of the Golden 
State from the Red- 
wood city of Eureka to 
the balmy bay of San 
Diego and from the 
Sierras to the sea. The 
keynote of the associa- 
tion is friendly contact 
and an opportunity to 
discuss common prob- 
lems. 


Its next convention will be held in San 
Francisco in July. Six months later Los 
Angeles will see another meeting. Outstand- 
ing speakers are engaged to talk on matters of 
timely interest at these conventions. Em- 
ployment, advertising, new courses and other 
topics attract large numbers to the meetings. 
They begin with an owners’ meeting on Friday 
night, continuing Saturday morning with a 
general gathering where the President’s 
message is read and the various departmentals 
assigned. Luncheon is served to the delegates, 





Elliott M. Smith 
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after which a speaker talks on some special 
subject. In the afternoon the departmentals 
hold full swing. A banquet is held in the 
evening, followed by a talk. 


The members feel that the association fills 
a very great need. It gives the private 
business schools of the state a single voice 
and tends to strengthen their professional 
standing before the public. 


At the last annual meeting in January, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
meeting: President, Mr. Elliott M. Smith, 
Munson School in San Francisco; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr. J. J. Schumacher, South-Western 
University, Los Angeles, and Mrs. Traut, of 
San Francisco; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Benjamin Priest of San Francisco. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Business Education Association of the 
State of New York will hold a meeting in 
Rochester, May 8, 9 and 10. An attractive pro- 
gram has been arranged and a large atten- 
dance of the members of the association is 
expected. The officers include Ernest W. 
Veigel, Jr., Rochester Business Institute, 
President; William S. Risinger, Utica School 
of Commerce, Vice-President; Irving E. 
Chase, United States Secretarial School, New 
York City, Secretary; and George Wolf, 
Bird’s Business Institute, New York City, 
Treasurer. 


DECKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


You may be interested to know how 
thoroughly satisfied we 
are with the 20th 
Century Typewriting 
text and the splendid 
ACCURACY results 
weare securing through 
its use. Our typing 
department is under 
the direction of Miss 
Sarah DeVore. 


A total of sixty 
PERFECT typing 
tests have been placed 
on our bulletin board 
during a period of eight 
weeks, twenty-six stu- 
dents contributing, at 
rates of speed ranging from 27 to 74 words per 
minute. 





Mrs. Maude 
Decker-White 


The Decker Business College has recently 
won two Royal portables for its PERFECT 
typing. In these contests, Lawrence Johnson 
wrote, without error, for fifteen minutes at 
the rate of 89 words per minute; and Edna 
Greenwald wrote, without error, for fifteen 
minutes at the rate of 78 words per minute. 


Miss DeVore attributes her accuracy pro- 
gram and her unusual achievements in 
advanced secretarial science, as it relates to 
the operation of the typewriter, to the plan 
and procedures of the 20th Century Type- 
writing text, in which conclusion we heartily 
concur. 


MRS. MAUDE DECKER-WHITE 
Decker Business College 
Portland, Oregon 
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DEATH OF A VETERAN EDUCATOR 


Professor Frank Elton George, for a quarter of 
a century a member of the faculty of Boyles College, 
Omaha, Nebraska, died at Janesville, lowa, March 
19, 1931. He had been ill for a year and retired from 
active work. 


Professor George was a man of sterling char- 
acter, genial and companionable. 
himself to his associates and won the friendship and 
respect of thousands of students who attended his 
classes. He was a thorough educator having devoted 
his whole life to his profession. He held the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Philosophy, Upper Iowa University; 
Bachelor of Arts, Harvard University; also Master degree in the Upper Iowa 
where he taught. He was a county institute instructor and lecturer. Well equipped 
for his chosen work, he attained an enviable place as an able educator. During the 
long years of his service, he contributed much to the success of Boyles College. 


He endeared 
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COURSES FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


The past eight years have witnessed an 
unprecedented increase 
in the number of stu- 
dents taking business 
education subjects in 
the secondary schools. 
From 1922 to 1928 
there was an increase 
of seventy-two percent 
in enrollments in the 
business subjects of- 
fered in the public high 
schools. In 1928 ap- 
proximately seventeen 
percent of all students 
enrolled in the public 
7 secondary schools were 
Benjamin R. Haynes pursuing business cur- 
ricula. In addition to these students there 
were others who were taking one or more 
business subjects for non-vocational objec- 
tives. It is estimated that the percent of 
students now enrolled in business curricula in 
the public secondary schools has increased to 
twenty percent or possibly even more. 





With this very rapid increase in the recog- 
nition of business curricula in the program of 
study, there has come about a number of 
changes. These curricula may now be found 
in the junior and senior high schools, summer 
schools, public high schools, evening schools, 
corporation schools, continuation schools, 
correspondence schools, private schools, junior 
colleges, collegiate schools of business, and 
other types of colleges and teacher training 
institutions. With this increased introduction 
of business subjects, there has come a demand 
for more teachers, necessitating certain 
changes in the preparation of these teachers. 
It was often impossible for a teacher desiring 
to teach business subjects to prepare ade- 
quately for his chosen field in many teacher 
training institutions. In fact, in certain 
sections of the country about the only place 
the prospective teacher could secure training 
in his technical content-material was from 
some agency not organized primarily for this 
type of training. Then, there were a number 
of teacher training institutions where one 
could secure his general educational work but 
where he could not always secure the tech- 
nical courses. During the past few years a 
number of the training schools have become 
aware of the necessity for providing a carefully 
devised program, enabling not only prospec- 
tive business teachers, but also those already 
in the field, an opportunity to secure their 
technical work in conjunction with their 
general educational work. 


In September, 1930, programs for the 
training of business teachers were either 
opened for the first time or expanded upon in 





several institutions of higher learning, in- 
cluding the University of Pittsburgh, the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University of 
Denver, and the University of Southern 
California. During the coming summer 
session of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California, from June 22 
to July 25, five courses of especial interest to 
business teachers will be offered. These are: 
Curriculum and Methods in Junior Business 
Training; Curriculum and Methods in Gregg 
Shorthand; Curriculum and Methods in Type- 
writing; Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools; and Seminar in Business Education. 
These five courses will carry both graduate 
and undergraduate credit. 


Three distinct curricula have been set up 
for either prospective teachers of business 
subjects or for those now teaching. These 
curricula are in Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Stenographic and Secretarial, and Mer- 
chandising, and will be in operation in 
September, 1931. A student coming to the 
University as a freshman will take his first 
two years work in the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration. During the 
last two years of his undergraduate work, 
he will take the majority of his courses in the 
School of Education, with advanced technical 
courses in the College of Commerce, receiving 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, majoring in the field of business educa- 
tion. He may then return to the University 
for his graduate work in the same field 
enabling him not only to complete the work 
for the Degree of Master of Arts in Education, 
but also continuing to meet the requirements 
for the doctorate in the same field. 


The three undergraduate curricula have 
been so constructed as to allow for such 
elasticity as to meet. the requirements for a 
certificate in certain states. Courses in these 
curricula may also be taken by teachers who 
are preparing to teach in other fields but who 
desire business education as one of their 
minors. 


It is our aim to administer this program 
in such a manner as to fit the individual to 
teach the skilled technical business subjects 
in addition to those social-economic subjects 
whose introduction is rapidly increasing in so 
many public secondary schools. This may be 
thought of as being in harmony with the trend 
to defer specialization until later in the public 
secondary system. 


In order to meet the demand for adequately 
prepared secretarial employees, a complete 
curriculum in Secretarial Administration has 
been arranged, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administra- 
tion. Since secretaries are oftentimes required 


1Bulletion No. 26, 1929, Commercial Education Series, U S. Bureau of Education, p. 2. 
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to serve as business executives, a broad college 
training is provided. 

As there comes a development and a 
stabilization of a definite philosophy of 
business education, so will there be evidenced 
a desire, on the part of educators interested in 
both public and private education, to accept 
business education as an integral part of all 
education. 


Requests for further information concern- 
ing these curricula or inquiries pertaining to 
business teacher training and Secretarial Ad- 
ministration may be addressed to Benjamin 
R. Haynes, Assistant Professor of Commerce 
and Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 


KK 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


The Office Executives’ Club of New York, 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and vicinity, and the Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club of New York Uni- 
versity joined in sponsoring a Metropolitan 
Business Education Conference on March 27 
and 28, 1931. 


The purposes of the conference, as outlined 
by Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, Director of Com- 
mercial Education in New York City, were: 
“To make possible a close contact between 
business leaders and educators so that educa- 
tional policy may be discussed; to allow edu- 
cators to keep track of graduated students in 
order that the result of school training may 
be seen; to provide practical experience for 
teachers of business education, and to 
establish a spirit of cooperation between 
educators and business men.’’ 


Approximately one hundred commercial 
educators and business men attended the 
luncheon given at the Hotel Brevoort, Friday 
noon. Mr. Peter L. Agnew, Jr., President of 
the Commercial Teachers Club of New York 
University, presided at the luncheon. Follow- 
ing are the members of a committee appointed 
to organize a permanent conference: Mr. 
Agnew, chairman; Mr. S. C. Heu:nstreet, 
Secretary of the American Surety Company; 
Mr. William C. Bowen, personnel director, 
International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Albert M. Jones, assistant cashier in 
charge of personnel, Chase National Bank; 
Mr. Altholz; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor 
of education, New York University; and 
Seth B. Carkin, Principal, Packard Com- 
mercial School. 


Emphasizing the need for a professionaliza- 
tion of all the major activities in American 
society, Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
of New York University, speaking at the 
luncheon, said: “It is of the utmost conse- 
quence to our democracy that not only 
medicine, law and the ministry have pro- 
fessional characteristics but that the same 
professional characteristics should be ex- 
tended to all occupations by which society is 
served.” 


ARITHMETIC IN THE 
COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 


Studies made from time to time indicate 
that commercial arithmetic, or business 
arithmetic, is a required subject in most 
commercial curriculums. These same studies 
indicate a great variation as to time devoted 
to the subject, and the time when it is taught. 
The variations as to time, scope of course, 
and methods of instruction indicate that it is 
being taught as an abstract mathematical 
subject and not as a part of the preparation 
of boys and girls for specific office positions. 


Apparently we have not adopted the 
principle that arithmetic in the high school 
commercial curriculum can be justified only 
on the ground that it contributes to the voca- 
tional preparation of boys and girls who 
intend to make their contact with business 
through the medium of office work. 

Despite the criticisms of bookkeeping 
teachers, school administrators, and business 
men, the subject has been retained and very 
few commercial arithmetic teachers have 
taken the trouble to find out the extent to 
which commercial arithmetic really functions 
on the job. 


I fear that the course in commercial arith- 
metic is based on program expediency and 
necessity of credits for graduation, rather 
than on carefully determined aims and needs. 


One typical situation will illustrate this 
point. When Junior Business Training was 
introduced, the problem at once arose, what 
are we going to do with commercial arith- 
metic. This was temporarily settled in two 
ways; some departments, wanting sizable 
growth, when they should have been satisfied 
with progressive change, added Junior Busi- 
ness Training to the ninth year program and 
retained the commercial arithmetic. Other 
schools dropped the arithmetic, only to re- 
ceive complaints (justifiable or otherwise) 
from bookkeeping teachers that pupils could 
not perform the arithmetical calculations 
necessary to carry on the bookkeeping work. 


To satisfy the demands of those who con- 
ceived of arithmetic and bookkeeping as 
being two distinct and separate subjects, 
arithmetic was restored to its former place. 


In a program now full, this presented 
another difficulty. Teachers began to com- 
plain of the length of the text book, and as a 
result a number of abbreviated text books 
were added to those already on the market. 
The new courses were adapted to the text 
books, instead of to actual needs. 

More recently some schools have increased 
the number of periods devoted to Junior 
Business Training from five to seven, and are 
including business arithmetic and calculation 
in this course. This, however, does not seem 
to adequately fill the needs. 


What are the arithmetical needs of our 
pupils? Have these needs been met before 
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they reach us? If not, does it necessarily 
follow that we must continue to teach 
arithmetic in a separate course and as a 
distinct subject? If so, are we going to repeat 
the material of the eighth grade, or can we 
correlate the arithmetical processes with 
other technical subjects? 

We are told by Prof. Wilson of Boston 
University (1928 yearbook E. C. T. A., page 
158) that the most useful processes are: 

. Multiplication 

. Addition 

. Subtraction 

. Division 

. Fractions (90%—3, 3, i, 3, 3) 
. Accounts 

. Percentage and applications 

. Simple denominate numbers 

- Cancellation 

10. Simple mensuration 


I think we should give grammar school 
teachers and the teachers of the seventh and 
eighth grades credit for having taught these 
processes, and taught them well. 

Then I think we should recognize the fact 
that the use of the processes comes into our 
work in Junior Business Training and Book- 
keeping, and discontinue arithmetic as a 
subject in the commercial curriculum. 

But, many will say, these ten processes 
are not the whole of arithmetic. With that 
I will readily agree. 

Read the following table of contents made 
by combining the tables of contents of 
several popular arithmetic texts. 


woOonauhwndr- 


I. Fundamental Processes 
II. Practical measurements 


III. Comparing Quantities 
Percentage 
Graphical Representations 


IV. Buying and Selling 
Trade and Cash Discount 
Transportation Charges 
Cost of a Manufactured Article 
Selling the Manufactured Article 
The Merchant’s Profit and Loss 
The Selling of Merchandise 
Consignments and Shipments 
Produce Exchanges 
Tabulations for the Sales Manager 


V. Special Business Expenses 
Wages 
Fire Insurance 
Depreciation 

VI. The Condition of the Business 
Inventories 
Business Statements 


VII. Interest and Banking 


VIII. Business Organization 
Sole Proprietorship 
Partnership 
Corporations 


IX. Taxes 
X. U. S. Customs 


XI. Insolvency and Bankruptcy 

XII. Income Tax 

XIII. Life Insurance 

XIV. Building and Loan Associations 
XV. Storage 

XVI. Equation of Accounts 


For the most part, doesn’t that look like a 
list of topics readily found in your bookkeep- 
ing text? Isn’t the bookkeeping class the 
proper place to review, teach if necessary, 
interest and discount? When the Profit and 
Loss Statement is prepared, can’t we figure 
percentages on cost of goods sold, and 
operating expenses? Did it ever occur to you 
to figure the percentage of profit on any of 
the numerous items sold and recorded in the 
sales journal? Isn’t there a good chance for 
departmental comparison and tabulations of 
sales by departments, or even by units of 
goods? Isn’t depreciation a matter of per- 
centage? Before we can record the partners’ 
profits, isn’t it necessary to figure these 
profits? These illustrations can be multiplied 
many times. Aren’t we duplicating our work? 


If we have corporation bookkeeping we 
must teach stocks, bonds, and dividends. 
Why teach these topics in a separate arith- 
metic course? 

A good many cost sets are sold by the 
publishing houses every year. Think of the 
arithmetic work in these sets. Here is the 
place to teach payroll work, and many other 
topics, and secure the proper correlation and 
application. 

Bookkeeping is not the only course that 
admits of correlation. We find taxation and 
customs duties in our course in Economics. 
We find partnerships, corporations, stocks, 
bonds, and dividends in Business Organiza- 
tion, and in Commercial Law we find Insur- 
ance, and Negotiable Instruments. The 
arithmetical phases and effects are fully as 
important to our pupils as the strictly legal 
phases. 


In our bookkeeping course, and in Office 
Practice, we can find countless opportunities 
for bringing in local problems involving 
arithmetic. This may require a little more 
effort on the part of teachers, but how else 
can we accomplish the vocational aims of 
commercial education? 


Are we overlooking the arithmetical signifi- 
cance of machine operation? Do we teach 
machine work as a manual process instead 
of a facilitating device for performing arith- 
metical processes? Do all arithmetic teachers 
make proper correlation of their subject with 
bookkeeping, law, economics, office practice, 
and business organization? Do arithmetic 
teachers sometimes come to us from the 
mathematics department without an appre- 
ciation of our problems? If our teachers of 
beginning bookkeeping were allowed two 
extra periods per week, and a set of arithmetic 
books, if necessary, couldn’t they do a good 
job at reviewing or teaching such arithmetic 
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as was necessary to the satisfactory per- 
formance of the bookkeeping work? Aren’t 
they doing it anyway, sometimes to the 
detriment of bookkeeping principles? I advo- 
cate the discontinuance of arithmetic courses, 
as such; increasing the time allowed for 
beginning bookkeeping from the customary 
five periods to seven periods per week, the 
proper correlation of other courses with 
arithmetical processes. 


Careful planning and correlation of arith- 
metical processes and effects with commercial 
law, economics, business organization and 
office practice will bring about a better 
application than can ordinarily be secured 
from a separate course. 


ALMOND L. HODGKINS 
Head of Commercial Dept. 
Taunton High School 
Taunton, Mass. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW YORK CITY 


The high schools of New York City usually 
have student publications such as a weekly 
newspaper or bulletin, a monthly or quarterly 
magazine, a senior or graduation issue of the 
magazine, or a separate senior class book. 
A number of schools also have a handbook or 
guide book which includes information con- 
cerning the school, departmental rules and 
regulations, outlines of courses of study, and 
extra curricular activities. In most cases, a 
faculty advisor is selected from the com- 
mercial department to supervise these publi- 
cations. This naturally raises the question, 
*““How can the advisor organize the work so 
that it can be performed with maximum 
efficiency and with greatest profit to the 
school, and at the same time enable the liter- 
ary and art staffs of the different publications 
to work harmoniously?” This problem was 
solved at the Thomas Jefferson High School 
of Brooklyn, New York, through the coopera- 
tion of the faculty advisors and the students 
engaged in issuing the various publications. 

The Bureau of Publications is the collective 
term applied to the literary, business, and art 
staffs which publish the student periodicals 
under the beneficient and watchful eye of the 
school administration. The work of this 
bureau is usually divided into two groups, the 
intra-mural group and the extra-mural group. 
The former group includes the work of all 
student publications including that of the 
business department and the art staff. The 
latter group includes the activities of the 
Press Club and the work of teachers of the 
school in publishing pedagogical articles in 
the “Bulletin of High Points” which is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the New York 
City Board of Education. 


The business department of the Bureau of 
Publications serves as a link between the 


student publications in the intra-mural group 
and the student body. The student must read 
the various publications if he is to know what 
is going on in the school outside the circum- 
ference of his recitation classes. The business 
department must sell the literary output to 
the students. Through skillful methods of 
publicity, the students must be educated to 
support the publications by reading them and 
to contribute their efforts toward the improve- 
ment of the publications. 


After much experimentation, the following 
principles were formulated to govern this 
type of work: 


1. Students should be encouraged to use 
their own initiative in coming to decisions 
and in planning the work. The faculty 
advisor must help them in solving various 
business problems that arise. It is essential 
that students be carefully trained during the 
apprenticeship period. The work should be 
assigned dependent upon the specific abilities 
and interests of the students. The following 
are some of the different offices open to 
students: 


A. Executive board of six students and 
faculty advisor 
(1) Student business manager and 
assistant 
(2) Circulation manager 
(3) Advertising manager 
(4) Publicity manager 
(5) Departmental bookkeeper and 
secretary 
B. The various staffs of students headed 
by the five departmental chiefs on 
the executive board 


2. A complete double entry set of book- 
keeping books must be kept to record all the 
financial transactions of the bureau. 

A. All receipts of money from such 
sources as circulation and advertising 
must be turned over to the general 
organization faculty treasurer after 
being properly recorded. 

B. All bills for printing and for the 
operating expenses of the entire 
bureau must be paid by that treas- 
urer when properly checked and 
approved. A centralized school ex- 
chequer is, after all, the best method 
of handling all school monies. 

C. A petty cash fund must be allowed 
the faculty advisor of the business 
department to pay for immediate 
minor operating expenses. 


3. The budget of estimated expenses re- 
quired in managing the entire business depart- 
ment for the succeeding school term must be 
drawn up and given to the general organiza- 
tion treasurer. This budget is to be used as a 
guide in allotting a given appropriation for 
the management of the department. 

EMANUEL SAKOL, B.S. 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT WITH A COOPERATIVE 
RETAIL SELLING CLASS 


In a large high school of 6,000 students, 
such as ours, drawing its students mainly 
from the industrial class, the percentage who 
go on to college is comparatively small. On 
the whole, the parents desire that their 
children prepare themselves for some type of 
work so that on graduation they will become 
self-supporting. Located as we are in an 
industrial center, the boys gravitate toward 
industrial and vocational shop courses while 
the girls fill up the shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping classes. If any of the com- 
mercial group fail to make good, either 
because of lack of ability to adapt themselves 
to this type of training or lack of interest in 
the subjects themselves, there has been no 
training in the past to which they could turn 
with the hopes that they might be able to 
earn a living from it when they finished 
school. 


It was with this condition in mind that a 
year ago we made a study to determine what 
cooperation might be had from retail mer- 
chants for a cooperative class in Retail Selling, 
wherein the students would study the Prin- 
ciples of Retail Selling in a regular class carry- 
ing the customary high school credit toward 


graduation, and then as “laboratory” work, 
they would spend at least Saturdays working 
in the stores that were cooperating with us. 
They would receive pay for this work as well 
as high school credit of four points for 200 
store hours. (170 points are required for 
graduation.) 


Assured of cooperation sufficient to provide 
an average size class with the laboratory 
work, the next step was to select the students. 
Obviously, anyone and everyone could not be 
allowed to take the work because we had to 
be in position to recommend the student to 
the store. First, we asked the advisor to 
recommend the student as to scholarship, 
regularity in attendance, and general qualifi- 
cations for store work; second, each applicant 
for the class was given a personal interview. 
In addition, we had the mental rating of the 
student taken from the tests given to all 
freshmen when they enter. This year we are 
planning to use a psychological test designed 
to test Ability to Sell to supplement the other 
means of selection. In only one or two cases 
did the students selected fail to measure up to 
the requirements of the store to which they 
were assigned. 











Retail Selling Students Securing Actual Store Experience 
Sears-Roebuck Co., West Side Store 
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In fact, in many cases the records the 
students made were very complimentary. 
One suburban branch of a large department 
store said, ‘“The girls are better than the ones 
sent us from our employment office.”? Another 
floor manager said: ‘‘The girls are very satis- 
factory. They attend strictly to business and 
do not have to be told twice how to do things.”’ 
Among 26 extra employees in the shoe depart- 


ment of one of the large department stores, 
two of the girls from the Retail Selling Class 
stood the cut after the holidays and are still 
working. This is perhaps one of the hardest 
departments in which to sell. 

After the class was formed, a questionnaire 
was submitted to the students to learn why 
they elected the course, with the following 
results: 





























First Second Third 
choice choice choice Total 
To earn money through store employment. . 17 5 | 6 | 28 
To prepare for store vocation. ............ 2 7 5 14 
ge | 1 8 | 5 | 14 
Non-vocational interest in the subject 
os ee es 1 3 2 | 6 
To secure knowledge of personal salesman-| 
_ Lae Rin Rai Ci ae i CNG Spm 7 | 5 10 22 
SA fd > a ee a — | a ee a ee 
| 27 | 28 | (8 | 
| ! | | 
With succeeding classes we hope to be able PENNSYLVANIA 


to secure more students who take the work 
mainly to prepare themselves for permanent 
store positions. We anticipate no difficulty in 
doing this when we have the accomplishments 
of those who go into store work to build our 
publicity around. 

Weekly reports were required of the stu- 
dents showing the total amount sold, com- 
pensation, etc. The instructor visited the 
students while they were working, contacting 
the department manager and learning under 
what conditions the students were employed. 
Every Monday the class period was devoted 
to a discussion of the problems which had 
arisen in the store during the previous week. 


In the second semester, a study is made of 
the organization and operation of a modern 
department store, preceded by a short history 
of retailing. The retail method of inventory, 
stock control through proper records and 
retail credit and collections all receive some 
study. 

That the course has been a success is 
evidenced by the fact that during the first 
semester the students worked 6258 hours, 
earning $1883.79. All due credit must go to 
the firms who cooperated in giving the stu- 
dents the opportunity to secure practical 
store experience, notably Sears Roebuck & 
Co., Marshall Field & Co., The Fair, McLel- 
lan Stores, Scott Stores, and F. W. Woolworth 
Co. Neither could have the course succeeded 
had it not been for the active cooperation of 
Supt. H. V. Church, Miss D. M. Bell, Head 
of the Commercial Department, and the 
Deans and advisors who aided in the selection 
of the students for the course. 


C. W. HUNTER, A. B. 
Chairman, Advertising and Salesmanship 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, III. 


COMMERCIAL CONTEST 


A contest in commercial subjects will be 
held at the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, May 16. 
There will be one or more contests held in 
each of the six subjects, namely, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Business Arith- 
metic, Business Law and Business Writing. 
The contest events will begin at nine o’clock 
and continue until all contestants have been 
given an opportunity to participate. 

For complete information regarding the 
contest, write H. A. Andruss, Director of the 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


KK 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
will be held in Denver, Colorado, July 27- 
August 1, 1931. The officers of the Associa- 
tion are: President, Augustus O. Thomas, 
Augusta, Maine; Vice-Presidents, Frank W. 
Goldstone, London, England, Hirotaro Hay- 
ashi, Tokyo, Japan, and DB. D. MacDonald, 
Toronto, Canada; Secretary, Charles H. 
Williams, Columbia, Missouri; and Treasurer, 
E. A. Hardy, Toronto, Canada. Dr. Frances 
Moon Butts, Washington, D. C., is the Inter- 
national Chairman, and Prof. E. A. Zelliot, 
University of Denver, is the American Chair- 
man of the Committee on Commercial Edu- 
cation. An attractive program on “The 
Social Approach to Commercial Education’’ 
has been arranged for the morning session of 
July 29. 

Commercial teachers may obtain a copy 
of the program from Professor Zelliot. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHER WINS AIRPLANE PILOT’S LICENSE 


Mr. J. E. Barnes, 
teacher of commer- 
cial subjects in the 
Mission High 
School, San Fran- 
cisco, California, 
recently won an air- 
plane pilot’s license 
at the Oakland air- 
port. Mr. Barnes’ 
interest in aviation 
began with the 
landing of Col. 
Charles A. Lind- 
bergh at the Le 
Bourget airport in 
Paris at the finish 
of his epochal flight 
across the Atlantic. 
However, it was not 
until a year ago that he enrolled as a student pilot at the Oakland airport. 


Mr. Barnes went to California in 1905 to accept a position in Heald’s College of San 
Francisco. He remained in this position until 1910 when he accepted his present position in the 
Mission High School. In 1923 he joined Clarke’s Around the World Tour with over 800 passen- 
gers on the floating palace, the Empress of France. In 1927 he made his second tour around the 
world, this time with a motion picture camera, obtaining seven thousand feet of films in the 
twenty-one nations visited, including a special trip to Mt. Everest, and an overland trip 
through the heart of India to Bombay. 


Mr. Barnes owns a three-passenger, 170 horsepower Challenger-Robin Cabin plane. It is 
his custom to spend the week-ends in Los Angeles, flying there Friday afternoon after the close 
of school and returning to San Francisco Monday morning in time for his 8:30 A. M. class. 





J. E. Barnes and his Cabin Plane 


eX 


N.E. A Education is Offered in the Northwest?— 

Se a RING Dr. G. W. Cadisch, Director, School of 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS Business Administration, State College of 
EDUCATION Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Vocational Guidance in Commercial Educa- 
tion in Vocational Schools and Junior 
Colleges — Committee Report — Regina 
Groves, Teacher Trainer State Board of 
Vocational Education, Madison, Wis.; 
Victoria McAlmon, Vocational and Place- 
ment Secretary, Los Angeles Junior College 

What Should be the Relative Emphasis on 
Vocational and Non Vocational Subjects in 
the Business Curriculum?—Dr. Frederick 
J. Weersing, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 


Problems of State Supervision of Commercial 


MISS HELEN REYNOLDS of Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, 
President of the De- 
partment of Business 
Education of the Na- 
tional Education Asso- 
ciation, has arranged 
the following program 
for the meetings to be 
held on June 30 and 
July 1 in Los Angeles: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30 


Education—Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, 
1:45 P. M. Bureau of Business Education, Department 
AUDITORIUM of Education, State of California 
METROPOLITAN 





HIGH SCHOOL 


Problems in Curriculum Building in Business 
Education 


What Are High School Graduates Doing?— 


Helen Reynolds 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1—12:00 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DINING ROOM 
LUNCHEON MEETING 





John Edgemond, Supervisor of Commercial 
Subjects, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, 
Calif. 


What Facilities Are Afforded for Business 
Education and What Kind of Business 


How the Schools Can Help Business—Bruce 
A. Findlay, Department of Public Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles, Chamber of Commerce 

How Business Can Help the Schools—A. E. 
Bullock, Supervisor, Los Angeles Public 
Schools 
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A PROJECT METHOD IN TEACHING JUNIOR 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Three dogg ago the Oakland schools intro- 
duced Junior Business 
Training in the ninth 
grade to take the place 
of Commercial Arith- 
metic. In this course 
of Junior Business 
Training the pupils 
are given applied 
mathematics with 
much other informa- 
tion such as making 
out checks, notes, 
drafts, receipts, 
monthly statements, 
and other business 
forms. These business 
forms are combined 
into problems or exercises which give the 
pupils practice in all of the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic. In addition, the 
course contains information intended to 
orient the pupil in a business world. In 
order to make the work more vital, projects 
were devised in which the pupil had to think 
through the details of an imaginary business 
and put in practice most of the things he had 
studied in the course. 





F. M. Yockey 


Two methods have been tried for con- 
ducting the projects. First, the projects were 
carried on simultaneously with the textbook 
on the theory that the pupil would hunt for 
information in the book when he needed it 
in his project. The result was that he would 
get interested in the project and did not 
wish to take time to study the textbook or 
he would get interested in the textbook and 
lose interest in the project. 


The second method was to complete the 
work in the course of study about six weeks 
before the end of the year and devote the 
remaining time to the project. These are 
discussed with the pupils in class and indi- 
vidually some time before the textbook work 
is finished to give them considerable time 
for their choice of project. If, however, a 
pupil does not wish to take a project he is 
assigned work in Commercial Arithmetic. 


The pupils are instructed to choose the 
thing that they would like to do in the busi- 
ness world. This must be their own choice. 
The only restriction is that the choice must 
be of a business nature. To illustrate, in one 
group three boys were interested in acting 
and wished to spend their time in play pro- 
duction. This project did not meet the re- 
quirements so they decided to equip and 
manage a theater. The boys decorated and 
equipped a show house, booked their talent 
for a year, and planned an advertising cam- 
paign which included street car, bill board, 
and newspaper display. For their opening 
they dramatized a popular movie. The school 





auditorium was used for this performance 
which was a great success. The boys had 
conducted a ticket sale in their class and 
included the results as part of their final 
report. 


When the project has been thus chosen the 
amount of capital and its source must be 
decided on. If the money is to be taken from 
a savings account or an inheritance to be 
put into business some consideration must be 
given to the question as to whether doing so 
will be more profitable than depositing it in 
a savings bank and working for wages. 


After a choice has been made, every detail 
of the business must be worked through. 
The location selected must be justified from 
a business standpoint. Walls must be tinted, 
counters and showcases arranged; window 
decorations and displays planned. A stock 
of goods and equipment is purchased, and the 
business opened. If it is necessary to borrow 
money or buy goods on consignment every 
detail necessary to this procedure must be 
understood. 


The merchandising establishments such as 
radio, automobile, clothing, or gift shop use 
models mounted on drawing paper for their 
goods. 


The advertising campaign comes next. 
This consists of handbill folders, booklets, 
billboard, street car, and newspaper display, 
depending on the business and the type of 
advertising that will give the best results. 
When these details are attended to and the 
day for opening comes every pupil patronizes 
the concern opening. If it is a coat shop the 
boys buy coats for their mothers or sisters, 
if it is a barber shop opening the girls get a 
hair cut and the boys a shave. The openings 
do not come at the same time so there is no 
waiting to buy because each pupil is busy 
with his own project and watches his chance 
to make his purchase at the new concern 
with as little loss of time as possible. 


The next step after the opening is to carry 
on business every day. Each pupil keeps a 
record of every transaction and this must 
appear in the final report. He makes a final 
report in which he shows the entire project 
from the beginning to the close. The only 
directions he gets for this report are that it 
must be clear and complete. He may write 
it in story form attaching orders, receipts, 
sales slips, canceled checks, balance sheets, 
advertisements and the like or he may make 
a booklet in which all of these things appear 
together with pictures and drawings to illus- 
trate the various operations. 


The reports are given before the class and 
each member has an opportunity to ask 
questions. By this means each one of the 
group has an opportunity to profit by the 
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experiences of the others. The pupils who 
have done good work are usually proud of 
their projects and enjoy reporting them to 
their classmates to whorn the material is new 
and consequently interesting. 


The pupils get their information for their 
projects where ever they can but the most of 
it comes from interviews with people in busi- 
ness. These are arranged for by the pupils 
after consultation with the instructor. Care- 
ful preparation is made for the interview. 
The pupil makes out a short list of questions 
which will get the information he desires and 
make the interview business like. We have 
had very fine cooperation on the part of the 
people interviewed, partly because of the 
business-like approach of the pupils and 
partly because the project appealed to the 
business man as constructive. 


The projects have been varied as this 
partial list will show. Tea Rooms, Gift 
Shoppe, Barber Shop, Beauty Parlor, Banks, 
Teaching, Saw Mill, Dress Shops, Coat 
Shops, Hospitals, Trans-Continental Air 
Line, Cabinet Shop, Auto Repair Shop,and 
many more. 


What have the pupils learned? 


The pupils have learned how to get infor- 
mation on a particular subject, they have 
learned how to meet people in a business 
way, they get an idea of the many details 
that go into a business. They learn that 
buying and selling are not the only things to 
be considered in conducting a_ business. 
Finally they remember much more about the 
project than any other part of the whole 
course because it was their own experience. 
I meet pupils who had projects three years 
ago and they remember them although the 
rest of the course has at least faded if it has 
not passed entirely from their memories. I 
find the project work in Junior Business 
Training a very effective way to tie up the 
classroom work with business life. 


F. M. YOCKEY, A. B., A. M. 
Oakland High School 
Oakland, Calif. 


**K 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The following schools are institutional 
members of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions: 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Columbia University, New York City 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 






Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Nebraska State Normal College, Chadron, 
Nebr. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebr. 

New York University, New York City 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Oklahoma Agri. & Mech. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

State Agricultural College of the State of 
Oregon, Corvallis, Ore. 

State College, Bowling Green, Ohio 

State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wis. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OK 


O. J. DICKEY is giving a course in 
Principles of Commer- 
cial Education at 
Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska, this 
term. This is a two- 
hour course, the class 
meeting on Saturday 
morning. It is not 
planned to offer any 
courses in commerce 
during the summer ses- 
sion, but it is planned 
to give further work 
along this line next 
year beginning with 
the fall session. The commercial program is 
under the supervision of Dr. William A. 
Kelley, Head of the School of Education. 
Mr. Dickey is also Head of the Commercial 
Department of the Benson High School, 
Omaha. 





O. J. Dickey 
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CONNECTICUT BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 























Mary Paradowsky, Alexandra Stewart, Ralph Falzone, Post 
Harding High School, High School, Ansonia, College, Waterbury, 


Bridgeport, Connecti- Connecticut. Winner of Connecticut. Winner 
cut. Advanced Book- Second Prize, Advanced Second Prize, Elementa- 
keeping Champion in Bookkeeping Event, ry Bookkeeping Event, 
State Commercial State Commercial State Commercial 
Contest Contest Contest 


The Spring meeting of the Connecticut 
Business Educators Association was held in 
the Weaver High: School at Hartford on 
March 14. Great interest centered around the 
commercial contests. The results of the 
contest were as follows: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION 
BOOKKEEPING 


First year class: 
Winner—Olive Fischer, Lewis High 
School, Southington 
Second—Harold Hersh, Weaver High 
School, Hartford 


Second year class: 
Winner—Mary Paradowsky, Harding 
High School, Bridgeport 
Second—Alexandra Stewart, Ansonia 
High School, Ansonia 


PRIVATE SCHOOL SECTION 


First year class: 
Winner—Joseph Barnes, Short’s Secre- 
tarial School, Stamford 
Second—Ralph Falzone, Post College, 
Waterbury 


Second year class: 


Winner—Patricia Donch, Short’s Secre- 
tarial School, Stamford 

Second—Rodger Oren, Short’s Secre- 
tarial School, Stamford 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION 


TYPEWRITING 


First year class: 
Winner—Alice Drozdewski, High School, 
Ansonia 


Second—aAurise Theroux, Plainfield High 
School 


Second year class: 


Winner—Stanley Luty, Plainfield High 
School 


Second—Augusta Lienhardt, Lewis High 
School, Southington 


Third year class: 
Winner—Evelyn Marcinka, Wilby High 
School, Waterbury 


Second—Evelyn Gaskell, Enfield High 
School, Thompsonville 


PRIVATE SCHOOL SECTION 


First year class: 
Winner—Betty Carr, Moody Secretarial 
School, New Britain 


Second—Matilda Dainese, Stone College, 
New Haven 


Second year class: 
Winner—Doris Mount, Moody Secre- 
tarial School, New Britain 


Second—Mary Kuchauskas, Post Col- 
lege, Waterbury 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION 100 Word dictation: 
SHORTHAND Winner—Mary Contento, Perry Secre- 
80 Word dictation: tarial School, Waterbury 
Winner—Loretta Murphy, Central High 120 Word dictation: 
School, Bridgeport Winner—Florence Backhaus, Moody 
100-Word dictation: Secretarial School, New Britain 


Winner—Florence Robertson, Harding 


High School, Bridgeport While the contest papers were being cor- 
120 Word dictation: ; rected, a meeting was held in the auditorium 
Winner—Florence Robertson, Harding of the Weaver High School. Superintendent 


High School, Bridgeport Fred Wish, Jr., of the Hartford Schools, ad- 

dressed the assembly. R. K. Stanley dis- 

PRIVATE SCHOOL SECTION cussed the recent Commercial Survey made 

; ; at Hartford. Florence Owen of New York 

80 Word dictation: conducted a demonstration class in shorthand. 

Winner—Rose Fish, Merchants & Bank- A luncheon, served by the Household Arts 
ers School, Hartford class of Weaver High, was enjoyed by all. 





Prize Winning Class, Short’s Secretarial School, Stamford, Connecticut, in the 
Recent Commercial Contest held by the Connecticut Business Educators 
Association. Members of this Class Won First Place in the First 
Year Bookkeeping Contest, and First and Second Places in 
the Second Year Bookkeeping Contest 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


26TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, WATERLOO, IOWA—MAY 7, 8, 9 
RUSSEL-LAMSON HOTEL 


Friday, May 8 
9:30 A.M. 


Address of Welcome and a Message—Presi- 
dent Waterloo Chamber of Commerce 


Response—H. E. Barnes, President, Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Association 


“Five Types of Commercial Education’”— 
J. E. Huchingson, Colorado Women’s 
College, Denver, Colo. 


Reports and Discussion Period. General 
Discussion based on Mr. Huchingson’s 
paper—The Place of the Private School, 
the High School, the Junior College, the 
State Teachers College, and the Univer- 
sity in Commercial Education 


Reports will be called for of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Convention held 
at Boston; and the Research Conference 
on Commercial Education, held at Iowa 
City 

12:15 P. M. 

Fraternal Luncheon—B. F. Williams, Capi- 
tal City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa, presiding 


6:30 P. M. 


Annual Banquet—Ball Room 
“The Equation of Achievement’’—J. E. 
Huchingson 


Address—Dr. Hugh S. Magill, General 
Secretary, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education and former Secretary 
of the National Education Association 


Saturday, May 9 
9:30 A. M. 


“Training Stenographers under Secretarial 
Standards’’—Goldena M. Fisher, Special 
Instructor, Gregg Summer School for 
Teachers, Chicago 


‘“‘How Business Tests Business Training’’— 
J. L. Brawford, Chicago 


Address—Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


PRIVATE SCHOOL MANAGERS 
CONFERENCE 
W. A. Robbins, Chairman 


Thursday Morning, May 7 


‘‘Field Solicitation’’—G. E. Nettleton, Nettle- 
ton Commercial College, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. 


“Fraternities and Sororities” 


Thursday Afternoon, May 7 


“Publicity and Advertising Media for Private 
Schools’—F. V. Culbertson, Wartburg 
Normal College, Waverly, Iowa 


Discussion—B. F. Williams, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and H. E. Barnes, Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo. 


“The Secretarial School of Utopia’’—Ione C. 
Duffy, Van Sant School of Business, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Discussion—Henry J. Holm, Gregg School, 
Chicago 


‘ 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
R. M. Phillips, Chairman 


‘‘The Use and Misuse of Adding Machines’’— 
S. E. Ruley, Platt-Gard Business Univer- 
sity, St. Joseph, Mo. 


‘Maintaining the Interest of the Brilliant 
Student While We Struggle with the 
Dullard’’—Margaret F. Davenport, Capital 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


“Class and Personal Instruction in Book- 
keeping’’—Velma Older, East Waterloo 
High School, Waterloo, Iowa 


“Rapid Drill—How Much and What?’’— 
Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


“Should Typing be Required of Bookkeeping 
Students, and if so, How Much?” 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, May 8 


“The Most Efficient Use of the Typewriting 
Class Period”’—Ivy L. Rady, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


“Shorthand Teaching that Keeps Pace with 
the Demands of the Times’’—Walter Ras- 
mussen, Rasmussen Practical Business 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Secretarial Training as an Indispensable 
Unit in a Stenographic Course’’—Mrs. 
Alice B. Salter, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 


“The Laws of Association Applied to Short- 
hand Study’”—Goldena M. Fisher, Gregg 
College, Chicago 
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What We Call | 
Splendid Results 





Tuo edi- 
tions — 
one for 
a short 


course 
and one 
fora 
long 


course 











#—)HE phrase, “splendid results,” applied 

| to arithmetic means the same thing 
that 1t does when applied to any com- 
mercial textbook . .. “Splendid 
_ results” are results which prepare the 
student for present-day work in a present-day 
office or store... “Splendid results” are 
results which prepare the student to do such 
work neatly, without error, in accordance with 
present-day methods, and in a minimum of 
time. 








BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and 
Rubert produces splendid results ... This is 
the opinion of teachers, school officials, and 
graduates of schools which use it. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and 
Rubert is interesting; it is easily taught; it 
contains problems taken from actual business; 
and it is approved by business executives .. . 
That is why it produces “‘splendid results.” . . . 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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CITIZENSHIP — SCHOLARSHIP 


An article appeared in the March, 1930, 
issue of “The Balance 
Sheet” in which the 
author cited many of 
the negative qualities 
which caused failure 
with the hope that it 
might be of use to some 
one in the field to the 
stressing of those 
things that interest 
better citizenship. 


To that end we have 
found this material 
the spark that we were 
waiting for. We are 
enclosing for your criti- 
cism the citizenship 
form (these forms are reproduced on pages 
336 and 337) now in use in the Fordson Junior 
High School, which your material had so 
large a part in. 





Wm. F. Mullaly 


Thanking you for the help “The Balance 
Sheet”? has been to Principal E. Howard and 
myself, I remain 

WM. F. MULLALY 


Fordson High School 
Dearborn, Mich. 


The committee now in charge of the guid- 
ance program is made 
up of six junior teacher- 
counselors,one of whom 
is Mr. Mullaly. This 
committee of counsel- 
ors is under the super- 
vision of the Social 
Study Department, 
with Mrs. Riecks, Di- 
rector of Activities, in 
charge. Mr. Mullaly 
was chairman of the 
committee which last 
year revised the Citi- 
zenship - Scholarship 
self rating scheme. He 
it was who brought in 
“The Balance Sheet” with its very valuable 
suggestions. Mr. Mullaly’s work has been of 
a very excellent nature. 

I have directed the work of our citizenship 
committees for nearly seven years and we are 
just beginning to realize something of the 
meaning of the word. We hope to accomplish 
much this year toward making our guidance 
program a vital part of our teachers and our 
students. 





E. Howard 


E. HOWARD, Principal 
Fordson High School 
Dearborn, Mich. 








interested teachers. 


Cincinnati 














That is an old cry, but it is just as pertinent today 
as it was over a quarter of a century ago. Stenographers 
can’t spell—true, if they have not been trained properly. 


And, it is possible to give stenographers the right 
kind of training through the use of — 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER 


the text which not only teaches stenographers how to spell, but 
also teaches them the correct use of words. 
have been carefully compiled and logically arranged. 


A sample copy of this book will be gladly furnished to 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York 


The lists of words 


Cw9CH9 


Chicago San Francisco 
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FORDSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


____JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CITIZENSHIP SCHOLARSHIP RATING SCALE 


BETTER MEN AND WOMEN 


Our goal is Better Men and Women through Tolerance and Thrift as suggested below. 





Week 





I. BE TOLERANT | | 





> 





Have self control 4 | } | 
Be honest 4 } 








Be fair (show good sportsmanship) 4 | 





Be loyal 4 





Be helpful! 4 


fen] p] oo] ], 








Be friendly 4 





- 


Mind your own business 3 | | 





Look for the best in others 3 | | 





Respect the beliefs of others 3 





Speak well of others 3 











Give praise where due 3 


z_ 





Smile—No grouches 2 


=o = = 





T 
Have sense of humor 2 i 





Have happy dispositions 2 





Be a good listener 2 


a 
en] loo [ro] | on] loo] no] 





Take criticism profitably 2 





Be self critical 2 


oO 





Admit facts 2 


N 





og 


Be respectful 1 | | 





Command respect 1 





Be unselfish 1 | | 





Be generous 1 | | | 





Be kind 1 | 





Be thankful 1 | | | 





Have faith 1 





Be patient 1 | 





0] 00] Na] A] en} BJ ee] DO] 


Be tactful 1 





——4+—_+ —_+— 


1 BE THRIFTY 


- 2 oe oe eee ee ee os ae 
4 =o 





A. MONEY 








Bank regularly a part of money earned 2 





| 
1 | 
2. Bank regularly a part not earned 1 | | 
3 





Spend money wiselv 1 


—_—_+—_+—— 





aes 





Attendance 








Week| 1 | 2 | 3 
Remarks [M| | 


[5 | 6 














| 4 
| 
iTr_1_l_| 
| 
| 
| 











Week| 11 | 12| 13 | 14 


16 


17 





Parent's Name Address M| 



































| 

| 

| 

Subject Sem. Mark Class Teacher's Sig. Sem. Ending, 193 T | 
l 





























Students Last Name First Initial Grade Group 


FORM 40l4 


Citizenship Form used in 
Fordson Public Schools, Dearborn, Mich. 


Group Teacher 
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| Week 
B-l1. TIME. AT WORK } | 
a ATTENDANCE—Be regular 1 } 
b. PUNCTUALITY—Be on time 1 | | 
c. WORK HABITS Follow directions 1 | | | 
| 


1 

2. Begin promptly 1 
3 Keep working 1 
4 
5 








Follow through 1 
Do your own work 1 








B-2_ TIME AT PLAY. 
a. Be part of worthwhile activity 1 | | 

b. Attend school affairs 1 | | 

c. Read good literature 1 

d. Get the best from radio, movie, newspapers and | 
magazines 1 | | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

















+ ppp —-4- 




















e. Receive some religious training l 
f. Play some active game 1 





C. TALENT _ Skill in vocation of service to home, group, | 
school and community 




















































































































1. Always try to do vour best 1 — ie ee Se ee 
2. Be unafraid of work 1 | Ee ee aS eS ee 
3. Have heart in work 1 | oe cS ED eee ee: ee 
4. Be dependable l a es en ee eee es 
5. Have determination 1 | ea a Se a Se 
6. Be ambitious 1 ee a a 
7. Be consistent 1 _ ae ee Seen ser ree 
8. Suggest improvements 1 SS a a aS a 
9. Able to express self orally and in writing 1 = | fh mS we oe 
10. Make your ability of service to others 1 ee Se ae Pee ee ee 
11. Finish piece of work excellent for your ability 1 ee 2 ee ee eee ae 
12. Bea master workman 1 — = ae ES 
| } } | 
D. HEALTH | | | | | | ft fe 
1. Mental—Let clean thoughts develop clean words. wer 
2, Physical {250 Seed Se a a ted ee 
a. Personal Appearance SS a a ee ee OE ee 
1. Develop clean body 1 a ee oe a ee Or eee | 
2. Have regular health habits 1 OO SR eens ae a: ea ee 
3. Be neat 1 ae aS ‘Se ee 
FE. MATERIALS—Take good care of property. | | Barer aa 
1. Respect Property | TE Ti CE Gk Ge Pent 
a. SCHOOL—Help reduce cost of schools ee Se Bae ee a 
1. Take good care of books, apparatus 7S See ee es ee es Se 
and materials l | 2 eS Se ee eee ees 
2. Keep corridors, rooms, lockers and aa a ee ee oo SS i See 
grounds clean 1 ae ee See ES ee ST Ge 
3. Steal nothing = =: Se A 3 DON 
4. Borrow little (Pav it back) 1 | = ae ee ee ee ae eee 
5. Compel others to respect property 1 : ae ae eS 





b. HOME—Make a better place to live in. 
do your share of work. 
1. Keep it clean 1 


2. Keep it respectable 1 | 














Note—Check lack of merit. 


All rights reserved by Fordson Junior High School, Dearborn, Mich., E. Howard, Principal. 


Citizenship Form used in 
Fordson Public Schools, Dearborn, Mich. 
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WITHOUT AN EQUAL! 


The teacher was trying to impress upon her 
pupils’ minds the distinction accorded Francis 
Scott Key. 

‘‘Why is he so famous?” asked the teacher. 

“T guess because he knew all four verses of 
the Star-Spangled Banner,”’ was the reply. 


**K 
A DEFICIT 


Jones: ‘‘How do you spend your income?” 

Smith: “About 30 percent for shelter, 
30 percent for clothing, 40 percent for food 
and 20 percent for amusement.” 

Jones: ‘But that adds up to 120 percent.”’ 

Smith: “That’s right.” 


KK 


AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION 


Teacher: “Tommy, can you tell me one of 
the uses of cowhide?” 
Tommy: “Yes, teacher, it keeps the cow 
together.” ua 
* 


THE MISSING LINKS 


Golfer: Terrible links, caddy, terrible! 
Caddy: Sorry, sir; these ain’t links—you 
got off them an hour ago. 
KK 


Stenographer: “Your little girl wants to 
kiss you over the phone.”’ 
Busy Manager: ‘‘Take the message. I'll 
get it from you later.” 
KOK 


NO! THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH 


“Lay down, pup; lay down’’; ordered the 
man. ‘‘Good doggie—lay down, I say.” 

“You'll have to say, ‘Lie down,’ mister,’ 
declared a small by-stander. ‘“That’s a 
Boston terrier.” ot 


THE PROPER WAY 


A teacher had been instructing the children 
to say ‘‘double’’ whenever two of the same 
letter appeared together in a word. One day 
the class came to this sentence in their reader: 
“Up, up and see the sun rise.” 

Little Johnny read: ‘Double up, and see 


the sun rise.” 
KK 


PRESENCE OF MIND 


The teacher had been giving a lesson on the 
reindeer when he noticed that one boy was 
paying little or no attention. Turning to him 
suddenly, he asked: ‘“‘What is the use of the 
reindeer?” 

“It makes things grow,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 





A FLAT TIRE 


Professor: Your pneumatic contrivance has 
ceased to function. 

Motorist: Er—what? . 

Professor: I say, your tubular air con- 
tainer has lost its rotundity. 

Motorist: I don’t quite— 

Professor: The cylindrical apparatus which 
supports your vehicle is no longer inflated. 

Motorist: But— 

Professor: The elastic fabric surrounding 
the circular frame whose successive revolu- 
tions bear you onward in space has not re- 
tained its pristine roundness. 

Small Boy: Hey, mister, you got a flat tire! 


*#* 
TEMPERATURES 


Teacher: “Willie, what are the two gen- 
ders?” 

Willie: Masculine and feminine. The 
masculines are divided into temperate and 
intemperate and the feminine into frigid and 
torrid.” 

KK 


THE BACK-SEAT DRIVER 


There was a terrible crash as the train 
struck the car. A few seconds later, Mr. and 
Mrs. crawled out of the wreckage. Mrs. 
opened her mouth to say something, but her 
husband stopped her. 

‘(Don’t say a word,” he snapped. “I got 
my end of the car across. You were driving 
the back seat and if you let it get hit, it’s no 


fault of mine.”’ 
**e* 


OPPOSITE TYPES 


Mistress: So your matrimonial life was 
very unhappy. What was the trouble— 
December wedded to May? 

Chloe: Lan’ sake, no, mam! It was Labor 
Day wedded to de Day ob Rest! 

OK 


' HE KNEW 


Teacher (trying to explain parallel)— 
Now, children, what are two straight lines 
side by side, spaced even? 

Johnnie—Parking spaces. 

KKK 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 
Insurance Agent: ‘Madam, is your hus- 
band at home?”’ 
Lady: “Yes, he is in the barn with the 
cattle.” 


Insurance Agent: “Shall I have any 
trouble finding him?” 

Lady: “‘No. He’s the only one with 
whiskers.” 


(Continued on page 340) 
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A. MATCHLESS RECORD 
OF A FAMOUS TEXT 


The original —and still the standard 
of comparison of secondary book- 
keeping texts using the Balance Sheet 
Approach. 


McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Since the publication of the first edi- 
tion, it has continued to be the most 
popular text using the Balance Sheet 
Approach. The revised edition has 
many improvements — smoother ap- 
proach, logical assignments, ample 
problems and practice material. A 
truly refined text. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


iS 
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THE GENTLE ART OF 
BECOMING A SECRETARY 


In this feminine business age—filing cases 
to match the sweet young secretaries’ frock, 
typewriters to harmonize with her com- 
plexion, desks conveniently built to hold 
compact and other implements of toil, dotted 
swiss at the windows, and the cuspidors 
polished every day—the preparation of more 
sweet young things for such arduous tasks is 
very important and her actions should be 
very carefully supervised in school. 

Among the more important rudiments of 
this gentle art is the ability never to get below 
an F in any subject (this is impossible any- 
how, but you are not supposed to know that). 
This requires a real talent and complete con- 
centration to all subjects, particularly Motion 
Picture 26B, How to Have a Lot of Dates 
234A, and the complete social life on a five- 
foot shelf in 15 minutes a day. Punctuality is 
another thing. All students must be im- 
pressed with the fact that getting to school 
before 8:59 is absolutely a fox-paw as is also 
coming back without taking at least one 
hour and 31 minutes for lunch. These are 
distinct social errors and are apt to give the 
employer the idea that you have nothing to 
do. 

No student should ever be allowed to get a 
balance sheet which comes out less than 
$200,000 out of the way, actually finding a 
letter that has been filed 15 minutes earlier is 
not done, and taking dictation at more than 
60 words a minute should not be indulged in 
as it is apt unduly to fatigue the dictator. 

It might be wise to add that no girl wishing 
to advance will allow her nose to go un- 
powdered for longer than 43 seconds, or will 
ever allow herself to be without a ready supply 
of gum—research has proved that 3 sticks 
chewed at the same time has the most 
advantageous effect. me 


HOW HE KNEW 


In one of Dallas’ large hotels there is a 
colored man who takes hats at the door to the 
dining room, but who never gives checks in 
return. 

Bill Whitman became interested in him and 
asked one of the men in charge how the 
colored checkroom attendant managed to 
remember so many hats. ‘‘Why, he’s been 
doing it for years, and prides himself upon 
never making a mistake.”’ 

As Bill was leaving, the darky passed him 
his hat. 

“How do you know this one is mine?”’ he 
asked. 

“T don’t know it, suh,’”’ admitted the darky. 

“Then why do you give it to me?”’ 

‘’Cause you gave it to me, suh.”’ 

OK 


TWO OF A KIND 
Father (to youngster, just put in bed): 
‘‘Now, what are you crying for?”’ 
Son: “I wanna drink.” 
Father: “So do I; go to sleep.”’ 


A PAINFUL EFFORT 


‘‘With a single stroke of a brush,”’ said the 
school teacher, taking his class ’round the 
National Gallery, “Joshua Reynolds could 
change a smiling face to a frowning one.” 

“So can my mother,” said a small boy. 


*** 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 


A lady stepped from the Santa Fe train at a 
side station on a special stop order. To the 
only man in sight she asked: 

“When is the train for Houston due here, 
please?”’ 

“The train went an hour ago, ma’am; the 
next one is due tomorrow at eight o’clock.”’ 

The lady in perplexity then asked, ‘‘Where 
is the nearest hotel?” 

“There is no hotel at all,’’ replied the man. 

“But what shall I do?” asked the lady. 
‘‘Where shall I spend the night?”’ 

“T guess you’ll have to stay all night with 
the station agent,”’ was the reply. 

“Sir!” flashed the lady, “‘I’d have you know 
I’m a lady.” 

“Well,” said the man as he strode off, 
“so is the station agent.”’ 


KE 


RESTFUL PRACTICE 


Elizabeth was told to practice her music 
for half an hour after lunch. She went off to 
do so, but her teacher could hear no sounds 
of piano-playing. After a while he called out: 

“Why aren’t you practicing, Elizabeth?” 

And she answered, ‘‘Oh, but I am, teacher!’’ 

“Then why don’t I hear you?” 

“T am practicing the rests.’’ 


KK 


GIVE AND TAKE 


One night, in pouring rain, two men who 
had quarrelled, turned out to settle their 
differences. They fought until one got the 
other on his back on the ground and held 
him there. 

“Will you give up?”’ the victor asked, and 
the reply was “No,” so the man on his back 
was kept pinned to the ground. 

After a time the question was repeated, 
but again the answer was ‘‘No!”’ 

“Then,” said the other, “will you get on 
top for a bit and let me get under? I am 
getting wet through and through.” 


**K 


BENJAMIN WOULD ENJOY THIS 


‘‘Who can give a sentence using the word 
pendulum?” asked the teacher. 

Little Rachel’s hand went up. The teacher 
nodded encouragingly. 

“Lightning was invented by Pendlum 
Franklin.” 
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Sherwood's Accountancy 


Build Your Courses in Account- 
ing from Logically Related 

But Independent Units. 
Work Books may be 
Obtained with 

Each Unit. 


v 














Unit IV — 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
AUDITING. Embodies 
standard procedurewhich 
is developed from the 
student’s viewpoint. 











INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. A 
clear interpretation, based on the 1928 
Revenue Act, the latest rates, the latest 
rulings of the Treasury Department, 
and the most recent court decisions. 











Unit II — 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING. A text on 


system building designed for students who have 
completed a regular course in the fundamental 
principles of accounting. It applies the principles 
and theory previously studied. 











Umit I — 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING. Develops the funda- 


mental principles applicable to the recording of transactions 
arising from the organization, operation and dissolution of a bus- 
iness. Requires an application of the principles to the single pro- 
prietorship, partnership and corporation forms of organization. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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OVERCOMING BEGINNERS’ 
DIFFICULTIES IN TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 304) 


He must realize that HE is responsible for the 
good or bad habits which his pupils form. He 
must analyze each operation, explain it 
clearly to his pupils, demonstrate it, give such 
directions that the pupil will be able to per- 
form it, and provide him with practice which 
will enable him to master it. 


If, in spite of his effort to develop correct 
technique, difficulties arise, the wise teacher 
will not ignore them but will endeavor to 
correct them. 


If the difficulty is one of the position of the 
body, the teacher will make sure that the 
desk and chair are adjusted to the individual 
pupil. When a pupil has difficulty with arms, 
hands or fingers, the teacher will work with 
him individually and show him how to correct 
the difficulty. Throughout the lesson the 
teacher will guard against fatigue. 


In an effort to teach the pupil to write by 
“feeling”? the movement instead of depending 
on his eyes, the teacher should carefully teach 
the movements required for striking each key, 
and should instruct the pupils how to initiate 
the letter-rnaking movements. The teacher 
will so place his copy and give his directions 
that the pupil will have no opportunity to 
look at his hands or his writing until he has 
mastered the keyboard. 


If, in spite of an effort to develop correct 
technique, pupils make errors, the teacher 
will help them to analyze the errors and will 
assign corrective drills. 


An even stroking rate can be developed by 
the use of the phonograph, by dictating at a 
rate slower than the pupil’s best rate and by 
constant repetition. 


A teacher should not allow pupils to “‘spell 
out” every word, but should endeavor to 
build “‘word-patterns” from the beginning of 
the work. He should provide practice which 
will insure the automatization of the words 
most commonly used. 


Above all the teacher will realize that he 
himself is responsible for the good or bad 
habits which his typewriting pupils develop. 





| ! 
For the past fifteen years I have been 
| teaching and soliciting. Now I would 
| like to have a job soliciting. What 
commission do you pay, and what have 
| you to offer? No expense money re- 
| quired before work is started. Address, 
~ No. 292, c/o The Balance Sheet, 1-3 
W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



































For an advanced course for 


secretarial students. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By 
LOSO and HAMILTON 





HIS is an entirely new 
| book designed to con- 
solidate the information 
gained in previous com- 
May 
in the eleventh or 














mercial courses. 
be used 
twelfth grades, after the com- 
pletion of courses in shorthand 
and typewriting. It provides a 
study of office machines and 


office procedure. 


If you are offering a course 
of this type, write for more 
information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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MAKE YOUR BUSINESS ) 
ENGLISH COURSE AT- 
TRACTIVE AND YOU 
WILL GET GOOD RESULTS 


§ 











y 


THe new edition of BUSINESS ENGLISH 
by J. Walter Ross (Copyright, 1931) has set anew 
stride in pedagogy as applied to the teaching 
of business English. It is forceful and interest- 
ing, and the method of presenting the subject 
makes it attractive to the student. « « « « 
» » The student attacks the subject as a study 
of words’ rather than merely as a study of 
grammer. Words are developed in their rela- 
tion to the sentence. The sentence is developed 
as a means of effectively presenting ideas. 
Sentences are developed further as a means of 
writing effective and forceful business letters. 
An ample supply of exercises is provided. The 


student applies all principles studied. « « « 


»« 


SOUTH - WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


> 
® 


> 
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Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Bae contents of courses in junior business training have 
been in a state of flux. mhis is not surprising, for it is a 
relatively new subject which rapidly has become popular. 

*) bs : . 

»’ Many experiments have been conducted in recent years, 
and as a result, educators have finally reached relatively uniform 


decisions as to what should be included in courses of this nature. 


wy 
bes 


Yi 


a 

“ he accepted purposes of courses on this subject are to prepare 
pupils to be more intelligent purchasers and more efficient 
producers by acquainting them with the fundamental business 


activities which are primarily of value to everyone. 
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has been completely revised, in accordance with the accepted 
r mes 

aims of courses of this nature. F he pupil begins with a study 


of money —its functions—its substitutes—its wise use. 


© he study logically proceeds to such topics as credit, thrift, 


a ~ 
communication, transportation, and office procedure. B he 


chapters are subdivided into short sections, easily assimilated 


by the pupil. GD ne volume is available for a one-semester 


course and another for a one-year course. 8 uitable practice 


material and objective tests are available for each semester. 


© “ rite for more information about this new book. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Summer Session, June 22 to July 31, 1931 


Whitewater Specializes in Commercial Education 


The Four-Year Course for Commercial Teachers leads to a Bachelor’s Degree 
in Education. Exceptional advantages and opportunities for completing work leading 
to a degree are offered in the 1931 Summer Session. 


Subject-matter and Methods courses will be offered in all Commercial Subjects. 
A great variety of courses in Education and Academic Subjects will be included in the 
courses available to commercial teachers. 


The fee of $9.00 for all students (resident and non-resident) covers tuition and 
book rent. A maximum of six credits may be earned in the Summer Session. 


For further information, write to: 


Paul A. Carlson 


Director of Commercial Education 
WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 

















COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
At the Foot of the Rockies 


First Term—June 13 to July 18 Second Term—July 20 to August 22 


METHODS COURSES IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 





Advertising Orientation in Business 

Applied Economics Research in Commercial 

Accounting Education 

Commercial Law Salesmanship 

Economics of Retailing Shorthand 
Handwriting Typewriting | 


Supervision and Administration of Commercial Education 


DEGREES 


Master of Arts in Education 
Bachelor of Arts in Education 


A. O. Colvin 


Department of Commercial Education 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Greeley, Colorado 
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GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Summer School, June 22—August 1 


| 
| 
Grove City College will offer the following courses of special interest to com- | 
mercial teachers this summer: Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial 
Law, Salesmanship, Economics, Commercial Geography, Business Mathematics, 
Principles of Commercial Education, Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing. 

The following courses in the Department of Education will also be open to | 
commercial teachers: Psychology, Educational Psychology, Introduction to Teach- 
ing, Visual Education, School Administration, History of Education, Educational 
Sociology, Measurements. 


All the regular courses in the Departments of Science, Mathematics, Languages, 
and Social Studies are also available. 


Tuition is reasonable, and living expenses are comparatively low. Write for 
bulletin. 


WEIR C. KETLER, President, 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE GROVE CITY, PA. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School, July 6—Auégust 5 


The following courses in commercial education will be offered: 


Principles of Vocational Education 

Principles of High School Commercial Education 

The Teaching of Junior Business Training 
Organization and Supervision of Commercial Education 


Copies of the Summer School announcement may be secured by addressing the 
Secretary of the Summer School, R University Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Detailed information concerning any course in education may be obtained by address- 
ing the Graduate School of Education, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session, July 6—August 14 


The following courses for teachers and supervisors of commercial education will 
be offered: 


Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses in Secondary Schools 

The Supervision of Commercial Education 

Methods for Commercial Subjects 

Construction of Teaching Materials for Typewriting and Shorthand Classes 
Teaching of Shorthand 

Demonstration Class in Elementary Gregg Shorthand 

Teaching Typewriting 

Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting 

The Teaching of Elementary Business Training 

Demonstration Class in Elementary Business Training 


For bulletin of information address the Secretary of the University, Columbia 
University, Morningside Heights, New York City. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1931 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Department of Business Education Courses 
Registration July 3 and 6 


Principles of Business Education. Dr. Tonne. 11:00—1:00 


Principles and Problems of Office Practice. Mr. Walsh. 90 hours: 4 points. Lecture, 
8:00-9:00; Laboratory, 9:00-11:00 


Methods of Teaching Elementary Business Training. Mr. Carkin. 11:00—1:00 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Mr. Wallace. 9:00—11:00 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand. Mrs. Ely. 8:00—-10:00 


Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, and 
Economics. Mr. Wallace.. 11:00—1:00 


Methods of Teaching Typewriting. Mr. Walsh. 11:00—-12:00 
Research Studies in Business Education. Professor Lomax. 8:00—10:00 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education. Professor Lomax. 11:00—12:00 


Theory and Practice of Bookkeeping and Calculating Machines. Mr. Agnew. 
Lecture, 8:00-9:00; Laboratory, 9:00—11:00 


Tests and Measurements in Business Education. Dr. Tonne. 2:00-3:00 
Research Studies in Business Education. Professor Lomax. 8:00—10:00 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education. Professor Lomax. 11:00—12:00 


For courses in Accounting, Banking and Finance, Business English, Business 
Law, Economics, Marketing, and Trade and Industry, please see the 1931 Summer 
School Bulletin, a copy of which may be obtained by writing Professor Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York City. 


1931 SUMMER COURSES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
July 6—August 14 


Accounting Foreign Trade 
Business Management History 
Economics Law 

Education Mathematics 
English Secretarial Science 


Accredited with California State Board of Education 


For further information, address 


J. Evan Armstrong, Pres. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Berkeley, California 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30—August 7 


Courses in Commercial Education: 


Research in Commercial Education 

Curriculum Making for Commercial 
Courses 

Supervision in Commercial Education 

Methods of Teaching Typewriting 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand 

Methods of Teaching Junior Business 
Education 


PRE-TWO WEEKS SESSIONS 
June 15—June 26 


Readings in the Literature of Com- 
mercial Education 


All courses carry graduate credit and 
are open to undergraduates of senior 
standing and to teachers of experience. 


For Summer Session bulletin, address: 


Director of Summer Session 
or 
D. D. Lessenberry 
Head of the Department of 
Commercial Education 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


IN THE HEART OF 
THE BLUEGRASS 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term—June 15 to July 18 
Second Term—July 20 to August 22 


Courses in 


Methods of Teaching Commercial 

Subjects 
The Commercial Curriculum | 
Tests and Measurements 
Other Fields of Education 
Economics and Commerce 
A splendid graduate program is pro- | 

vided for teachers. 

A wide variety of courses will be 
offered in every department of the 
University. Commercial education 
courses carry graduate credit. Special | 
conferences for commercial teachers. | 


For Bulletin Address 





Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Kentucky 


or A. J. Lawrence, in charge of com- 
mercial teacher training. 





SUMMER COURSES | 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS | 


The University of Iowa announces that the following courses in commercial | 
education will be offered during the summer session: 


Commercial Curriculum Construction 
Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education 


Testing in Commercial Education 


Review of Scientific Studies in Commercial Education 


Problems of Teaching Typewriting 
Problems of Teaching Shorthand 


Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping and Junior Business Training 


First Term Begins June 8 
Second Term Begins July 20 


For further information, write for Bulletin No. 582. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





Iowa City, Iowa | 
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| THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
| Summer Session—July 29 to August 8 


The following courses in business subjects will be offered for commercial teachers: 


Principles of Commercial Education Principles of Economics 
Teaching Problems in Commercial Education Industrial Relations 
Principles of Accounting Banking 

Intermediate Accounting Money and Price Levels 
Business Law Prosperity and Depression 


In addition a wide range of courses will be offered in elementary and secondary 
education, psychology, art, music and academic subjects. 


All of the resources of the university are available to summer students. Special 
conferences on education will be held. The regular faculty will be augmented by a 
number of visiting professors and lecturers. 


A pleasant campus, new building, recreational facilities and an exceptionally cool 
climate make Buffalo an ideal place to spend a summer in recreation and professional 
improvement. 


The university is in position to be particularly helpful to teachers in service who 
wish to complete their work for a degree in business education. 


For further information, address 


C. S. Marsh, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
SUMMER SESSION 


First Term—June 15 to July 22 
Second Term—July 22 to August 28 


Courses: 
Practical Accounting High School Commercial Curriculum 
Practical Accounting (Advanced) Teaching General and Social-Bus- 
Analysis of Financial Statements iness Subjects 
Auditing Business Correspondence 
System Building Expository Writing 
Labor Problems Contracts 
Business Ethics Negotiable Instruments 
Economic Seminar Corporations 
Foreign Trade Income Tax 
Economic Theory Business Management 
Methods in Shorthand and Type- Principles of Marketing 
writing Business Mathematics 
Methods in Bookkeeping Gregg Shorthand 
Principles of Commercial Education Typewriting 


Several courses in advertising and Business English and a special lecture series 
on ‘Developing Dynamic Personality” will be offered by Cornelius H. Buford, 
well-known writer and lecturer. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, Denver, Colorado 
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HEALD COLLEGE 
SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


for 
TEACHERS OF BUSINESS 


July 6 to July 31, inclusive 


METHODS OF TEACHING— COURSES IN— 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Finance Mathematics 
Shorthand Business Management Commercial Law 
Stenotypy Salesmanship English 
Typewriting Office Organization Secretarial Science 
E — Cool and restful climate. 
N 
J — Recreational and Cultural opportunities of San Francisco. 
Oo 
Y — Educational Lectures and Trips. 


COMBINE ACHIEVEMENT AND REST 


For further information write 
Clemmer W. Wise, Dean, or A. L. Lesseman, Managing Director 


HEALD COLLEGE 


San Francisco, California 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 15 to July 25 


The Summer Session courses offered in the Department of Commerce are organized 
with the needs of three groups in view, as follows: 


1. Fully certified teachers who have taught commercial subjects and who desire 
to become better teachers of those subjects with additional methods for attaining 
better results. 


2. Commercial teachers who wish to secure higher State certification than they 
now possess for teaching commercial subjects, and to acquire additional methods 
for attaining better results. 


3. Those who wish to continue their training for the degree. 


All those objectives may be worked for at the same time. In this way, present 
certification is made safe while the higher and more complete professional certification 
and the degree are being attained. 


For copy of Teachers College Bulletin, write 


G. G. Hill 
Director, Department of Commerce 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term begins June 8 and second 
term begins July 13, 1931, each five 
weeks in length. All work offered of 
college grade, accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Twelve college 
credits may be earned—six each term. 
Course so arranged that a student may 
eventually get a degree here by taking 
work in the Summer School only. 
Member of Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Universities, composed of 
sixteen institutions of senior rank. 

In training here now and always one 
of the largest groups of commercial 
teachers assembled in America. 

Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 
Address 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Trips to Mammoth Cave National 
Park and the Bluegrass region. 











BALL STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


First Summer Term—June 15 to 
July 18 


Second Summer Term—July 20 to 
August 22 


Courses in Commercial Education 
include The Administration of Com- 
mercial Courses in Secondary Schools, 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
Tests and Measurements in Commer- 
cial Subjects, Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 


In addition to the above, courses will 
be offered in accounting, business law, 
business finance, shorthand, type- 
writing, and stenotypy. 


The usual summer conferences will 
be addressed by J. O. Mallot, D. D. 
Lessenberry, L. L. Jones, and others. 


For a summer bulletin or other 
information, write 


M. E. Studebaker, Head 
Department of Commerce 


BALL STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Muncie, Indiana 











SUMMER QUARTER 


The following courses in commerce will be offered during the summer quarter: 


Advanced Accounting 41, Advanced Accounting 42, Advanced Accounting 43, 
Commercial Law, Business Mathematics, Shorthand Technique and Method, Typing 
Technique and Method, Finance, Marketing, Salesmanship. 


Teaching Staff: 


Arthur Williams, A. M., Director 


Harry F. Admire 

Alta J. Day, A. B. 

Jane Church, B. Ed. 
Mary D. Webb, A. M. 
Margaret J. Peters, A. M. 


For summer school bulletin, write 


Arthur Williams 


Director, Division of Commercial Education 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Normal, Illinois 


| 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
Begin June 23 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Complete Schedule in Com- 
mercial Teaching 


Earn College Credits for 
Salary Increments 


One Hour to Philadelphia—Eighty 
Minutes to New York—Short Drive to 
New Jersey Shore resorts. 


Courses in Educational Psychology; 
Educational Tests and Measurements; 
Principles of Economics; Principles of 
Secondary Education; Educational So- 
ciology; Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand and Typing; Vocational Guid- 





1931 SUMMER SESSION 


First Term, June 15—July 24 
Second Term, July 27—August 28 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


BUSINESS LAW 


A Modified case method of instruc- 
tion is followed. The _ subjects 
covered include negotiable instru- 
ments, partnership and corporation 
law. This class will meet two hours 
daily. First Term. Credit, 3 hours. 


LABOR ADMINISTRATION 


A personnel course dealing with the 
most important phases of industrial | 
government, relationship between | 
management and labor, labor prob- 
lems, policies of employment, the 





ance; Junior Business Training. | labor market, the regularization of 
employment. The class will meet 


RIDER COLLEGE two hours daily. First Term. Credit, 
Trenton, N. J. 3 hours. 
Founded 1865 BOWLING GREEN 


Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director, STATE COLLEGE 
Write for Special Bulletin Bowling Green, Ohio | 

















Caught In The Act 





You are reading an advertisement in THE 
BALANCE SHEET, the most widely-read periodical in the field of 
commercial education. This proves that you are a wide-awake teacher. 
It also proves that you are interested in the best textbooks. This 
being the case, you will naturally be interested in FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING by Rowse and Fish, if you teach advertising. 
It is the most extensively-used secondary school textbook on adver- 
tising ever published. But, you need not stop at merely being in- 
terested—write us and we will give you full information regarding it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York Chicago 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
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(> | relatively new book, 


yet it is the adopted text in 
six states and is used in over 
6000 schools. 








It has set new high stand- 
ards in pedagogy through the 
introduction of corrective drills, location drills, con- 
centration drills, and a scientific lesson plan — then, 
too, the advanced section includes interesting letter 
projects. Try this text in your classes and watch the 
improved results. 


| Separate editions for high | 


schools and colleges. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements 
appearing on this page should be addressed 
as follows: 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets—Cincinnati, Ohio 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with A. B. degree, twelve years’ experience, 


desires place to teach Accounting, Law and 
related subjects for summer. Can handle all 
Business Administration subjects. Address, 


No. 233. 





An experienced man, capable of handling cir- 
cularization and enrollments, wishes to connect 
with a small college or university. Can assist in 
the commercial department in any of the work. 
Will accept a moderate salary while working for 
Master degree. Address, No. 234. 





Man, age 33, with practical and teaching expe- 
rience in accounting and commercial subjects, 
desires a connection with an accredited business 
college in the accounting department. Available 
gg 1. Preference Western States. Address, 

o. \ 





Married man, experienced public school and 
business college teacher and solicitor, would like 
position, paying salary and commission, with 
progressive school. Address, No. 236. 


Business college position as teacher or manager. 
Twelve years’ experience as school executive, 
teacher and supervisor. Experienced student 
solicitor. Best of references. Address, No. 237. 


Young lady, college graduate, desires position 
with strong commercial school. Six years’ expe- 
rience teaching every commercial subject. Would 
consider buying interest after acquaintance. 
Address, No. 238. 








Young woman wants position as teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting or 
allied subjects. A. B. degree. Four years’ high 
school experience and three years’ office experi- 
ence. Excellent references. Address, No. 239. 





Man, 37, married, with fifteen years’ successful 
teaching experience in business college work, 
desires connection with reliable school. Have 
specialized in shorthand, typewriting, office 
practice, etc. Good references, salary reasonable, 
Address, No. 240. 





Available June 1: Experienced public school 
commercial teacher desires permanent connec- 
tion with a well-established business college as 
teacher of bookkeeping, shorthand or type- 
writing, or a combination of these subjects. He 
holds a B. A. degree and has had practical busi- 
ness experience. Straight salary preferred. Ad- 
dress, No. 241. 





Teacher, master penman, “= twenty years’ 
experience in bookkee — penmanship, 
seeks position with — ool, ~~ Se 
tember 1 or sooner. Can take charge of beek- 


keeping department. Age 47. Married. Available 
now. Address, No. 242. 


Man. Age 24. 
commercial teacher in bookkeeping, commercial 


A. B. in Education. Experienced 


law, economics, English and allied subjects. 
a poe or Middle Atlantic States, Address, 
o. ‘ 





Position wanted by man of ability as manager. 
Prefer place where wife would be employed to 
teach beginning shorthand and literary work. 
Am a first-class business o_o and salesman. 
Would consider partner in opening a school. 
State your proposition fully in first letter. Don’t 
answer unless you mean business. Address, No. 





Commercial teacher, woman, four years’ college 
training, ten years’ experience, wishes position 
from June 15 to September 1 in a city business 
— or normal school, any locality. Address, 

o. 





Experienced commercial school salesman de- 
sires to connect with a going organization. Five 
years’ experience with one of the largest schools 
in the Central West. Interested only in a per- 
manent position with a school whale clientele 
are college grade students. Address, No. 246 





Position by experienced lady teacher in ac- 
credited business college. Available June 1. 
Specialties—shorthand, bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing. Address, No. 247. 





Young man, 30 years of age, desires position 
with a well-established school where hard work 
will be appreciated and may lead to an adminis- 
trative position. Three years’ experience with a 
college of business administration as well as 
four years in public school work. College graduate 
with recognized certificate. Best of references 
furnished. Will also be glad to take work for 
summer. Only schools with good background 
need reply. Address, No. 248. 





Lady, 35 years of age, fourteen years’ teaching 
experience in business college and high school. 
Can teach shorthand, typing and other subjects. 
Prefer Southwest. Please state salary and duties 
required when answering this advertisement. 
Address, No. 249. 





Experienced lady teacher of Gregg Shorthand, 
20th Century Bookkeeping and allied subjects 
open for teaching position. Prefer South. Ad- 
dress, No. 250. 





Woman, college graduate, teacher with wide 
experience in the best private schools in the 
country, wishes a position as teacher, house- 
mother, or chaperon. Has had much experience 
in meeting people and would be able to interview 
prospective patrons. Would consider running a 
school for a person that does not wish to be 
— = is somewhat incapacitated. Address, 

o. ‘ 





University graduate, with Ph. B. degree and 
four years of high school, business college and 
managerial experience, desires position in an 
accredited school. Can direct business adminis- 
tration department. Available immediately or 
would consider September 1 connection. Ad- 
dress, No. 252. 





Position wanted in commercial school or the 
commercial department of a high school or col- 
lege. I teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
Shorthand, English, and related subjects. Prefer 
the South. College graduate. Address, No. 253. 








Experienced lady teacher wants position as 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand. Can take charge 
of theory department or advanced dictation and 
secretarial subjects. Address, No. 254. 





Man, married, age 35, LL. B. degree and C. P. A. 
Eight years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects in college; several years’ public account- 
ing experience. Now employed but wish to 
change. Can teach accounting, commercial law 
and economics. Address, No. 255. 





Man, 38, thoroughly experienced in all branches 
of commercial teaching, desires a teaching posi- 
tion in a high school, vicinity New York or New 
Jersey. University graduate. Address, No. 256. 





Young woman, experienced in high school, 
college and normal school teaching, available 
June 15 for summer school teaching position in 
eastern half of the U. S. Holder of life certificate 
= p. -3 S. degree. Best of references. Address, 

o. A 





Man of mature experience, with A. B., A. M., 
and D. B. A. degrees, desires position in charge 
or commerce or business administration work in 
Boys’ Preparatory School, Junior College, or 
Senior College; or in charge of Department of 
Commercial Teacher Training in a four-year 
a pe Address, P. O. Box 791, Asbury 

ark, N. J. 


College man, 24, will receive B. S. degree in 
June, wishes position as teacher of commercial 
subjects. Have majored in bookkeeping and 
economic geography. Can teach other commer- 
cial subjects. Have had diversified business ex- 
perience in New York City. Will consider teach- 
ing anywhere in the U. S. Address, No. 258. 





WANTED AN OPPORTUNITY to work for the 
summer months. Ten years’ experience as teacher 
in both public and private schools. University 
graduate holding Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees. Life certificate. Would consider either or 
both teaching and tuition selling positions. 
Address, No. 259. 


Young woman, experienced in commercial 
teaching, wants position in either private com- 
mercial school or in public school system. Uni- 
versity and business college training. Four years’ 
high school experience. Can teach all commer- 
cial subjects. Will g0 anywhere in the Western 
States. Best of references. Address, No. 260. 





An experienced commercial teacher desires 
connection with well-established commercial 
school. Can produce results in the classroom or 
in the field. Young and in excellent health. 
Willing to invest money in a good school. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. Address, No. 261. 





Summer teaching position wanted by an expe- 
rienced high school commercial teacher. LL.B. 
and B. C. S. degrees. Qualified to teach any 
commercial subject. Specialist in commercial 
law and member of the Bar. Address, No. 282. 





Summer teaching position wanted by college 
professor with nine years’ high school and uni- 
versity experience, and four years’ business expe- 
rience. B. B. A., B.S. C., A. M., M. B. A. degrees. 
Economics, Business Administration and com- 
mercial subjects. Address, No. 283. 


SCHOOLMAN, teacher of Bookkeeping and 
Pitman Shorthand, tuition salesman at present, 
and for the past seven years with the largest 
chain of business schools of New York, desires to 
make a change. New York City territory pre- 
ferred. Address, No. 284. 
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Wanted connection with some good business 
college as manager and teacher of bookkeeping 


and accounting by a man of many years’ experi- 
ence with some of the best schools of the country. 
Owned and managed my own school for fifteen 
years. Guilt-edge reference. Would consider a 
financial interest it everything proved congenial. 
Address, No. 285. 





Man teacher, age 44, with 25 years’ successful 
experience teaching Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Salesmanship, Economics, Industrial Geo- 
graphy, Economic History, Bookkeeping, Extra- 
curricular activities, etc., in high schools and 
university. Admitted to Ohio Bar. Holds degrees, 

Cc. S., LL. B., M. A., and life certificates in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Administrative officials over 
him say—‘‘He is an excellent teacher, a willing 
worker and always carries his students with 
him.”’ ‘You are a credit to the school system of 
which you are a part.’’ Prefer good job in uni- 
versity, college or best city senior high schools. 
Address, No. 286. 





Summer teaching position wanted by experi- 
enced woman with life certificate and B. A. de- 
gree. Prefer commercial subjects or mathematics 
in South. Nine years’ experience in both subjects 
good disciplinarian and pleasing personality. 
Address, No. 287. 





Experienced school representative, teacher of 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Pitman Short- 
hand, six years with a big New York business 
school, seeks new connection. Address, No. 288. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted good tuition salesman for growing 
college in southwest. Commission basis. Good 
territory. Wonderful opportunity for right man. 
Give full details of your ability, experience and 
references. Send photograph. Address, No. 262. 





Wanted a first-class solicitor at once by a fast- 
growing business college in western Pennsylvania. 
Good territory to draw from. A good proposition 
for the man who can produce. Would consider a 
temporary connection. Liberal commission. 
Address, No. 263. 


Reputable business school in Texas in need of 
two reliable field men. Will pay forty percent 
commission to men who can write business. 
Don’t write unless interested. Address, No. 264. 





First-class solicitor—one who can produce. 
Little competition. Large territory. Combina- 
tion teacher-solicitor considered. Excellent 
proposition to a live-wire man. Address, Lake 
Charles Business College, Lake Charles, La. 


Male accounting teacher. Must be successful 
solicitor. Also woman who can teach shorthand, 
typing and secretarial subjects, and who can 
interview successfully. State age, education, 
minimum salary and experience. Southern Wis- 
consin business college. Address, No. 265. 





On or before June 1, a capable man to act as 
principal of a well-established commercial school. 
Will give 50% of net earnings to such man for 
teaching part time and soliciting the remainder 
of the time. A commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural population of 200,000 to work in. 
Applicant must be able to teach bookkeeping and 
Gregg shorthand. Give full particulars as to age, 
education, experience, and ability in first letter. 
Address, No. 266. 


High-grade field representative with car who 
can get results; splendid territory. Population 
over 900,000 besides the surrounding towns. We 
own our building and have been operating for 
27 years in same location, under same manage- 
ment. Commission or salary and commission. 
If interested get in touch with us at once giving 
full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 267. 
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A capable man to act as commercial teacher 
and principal, also supervise stenographic 
teacher, in a school to be organized in the East, 
one who is willing to invest two or three thousand 
dollars as evidence of good faith that he will 
stay. Commensurate salary with ability and he 
must be alert and a worker. Address, No. 268. 


SHORTHAND TEACHER (female, 25 to 35) 
wanted by leading Pacific Coast college. College 
degree, Gregg certificate, and at least two years’ 
successful teaching experience necessary. Must 
have pleasing personality and be good disciplina- 
rian. Give age, education, experience and salary 
expected. Address, No. 290. 








Established commercial school in Southern 
State desires the services of one or two good 
solicitors, male or female. References required. 
Address, No. 2 





Wanted an experienced teacher who wants to 
own part interest in a first-class, growing busi- 
ness college and will make a substantial invest- 
ment. Must have some business ability and take 
responsibility. Good salary and share of the 
profits. Man or woman but prefer one who is 
strong in typing, shorthand (Gregg) and business 
English. School thoroughly reliable. Far West. 
Excellent climate. Address, No. 270. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION teacher of 
strong personality and outstanding ability 
wanted by Pacific Coast college specializing in 
two-year degree courses. Must have bachelor or 
master degree and at least two years’ successful 
teaching experience in degree course institution. 
Give age, education, teaching and business expe- 
rience, and salary expected. Address, No. 291. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


aaaay business school for sale in good Texas 
town. a 50,000 with a territory of 
300,000 to draw from. Equip ment is new and in 
200d condition, invoices $3500. Will sell for 
$5000. Don’t write unless you mean business. 
Address, No. 271. 





Well-established school in an industrial city of 


17,000. Owner has other interests. The school 
has been established twenty years, and has 
always produced a consistent profit. Address, 


No. 272. 





If a couple of teachers wish a good proposition 
in a business school in small Southern city, 
investigate this. Address, No. 273. 





FOR LEASE—Only business college in city of 
12,000, completely equipped, fair monthly in- 
come, expenses low, option to buy if desired. 
Address, No. 274. 





Well-equipped, well-established for thirty- 
eight years. 100,000 people to draw from. Has 
been enrolling from 125 to 150 students each 
year. Some students enrolled for the coming 
summer and fall and the prospects for a good 
year look very good. Part cash, balance in notes. 
This is a bargain. Address, No. 275. 





Business college in New Jersey near New York 
City. Well equipped; fine location; large area 
with a population of 60,000; growing rapidly. 
Will sell at a great sacrifice. A real opportunity. 
It will pay you to investigate if you are in the 
market for a good school. Address, No. 276. 


FOR SALE OR RENT: Business school in East. 


Established twenty-five years. Net profit past 
year $4000. Address, No. 277. 





Small well-established commercial school in 
one of the fastest-growing sections of Southern 
California. This school has been a money-maker 
from the start. Suitable for two or — persons. 
$1900 will handle. Address, No. 278 
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WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Am interested in buying outright or an interest 
in a good business college in the South or South- 
west. I am a college graduate with four years of 
high school, business college and soliciting expe- 
rience. Please give complete information. Ad- 
dress, No. 279. 


Wanted to purchase a good school in a small 
city where there is no other competition. It 
must be a going institution and have an A-1 
reputation. What have you to offer? New Jersey 
or vicinity of New York or Philadelphia preferred. 
Address, No. 280. 

A business school is wanted by man and wife 
of many years’ experience. Give all intormation, 
in first letter. Address, No. 281. 











| 

| School man with several years’ experi- 

| ence would lease good business school in 

| city of 50,000. State average number en- 

| rolled in day and night classes for winter, 
and summer term, tuition rates, equip- | 
ment, rental, territory, competition, 
price, terms, etc., in first letter. Address, | 
No. 289. | 





COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 312) 


ment cards, whereon I give full instructions 
regarding each task in the student body office. 
Each student is given a card and told to study 
it and then proceed according to the instruc- 
tions given. This helps to keep them busy and 
enables me to rotate the work. 

One assignment card is headed “How to 
Reconcile the Bank Account.” The reader 
can readily see that it is easier to write the 
steps of this procedure in detail and follow it 
up than to tell it to ten different students at 
different times, and stand over each one. 
When a student understands one assignment, 
another card on some other subject is given 
him, so that in 20 weeks he has covered all 
types of work that interest him. Other 
examples of assignment cards are: “How to 
Write Checks,”’ ““How to Prove the Accounts 
Payable Ledger,” ‘How to Write a Purchase 
Order,”’ ‘How to Prepare a Deposit,” “How 
to File Locker Cards,” ““How to Take a Trial 
Balance,”’ ““How to Close up at the End of the 
Day,” “Care of the Room,” “How to Answer 
the Telephone,” etc. 

Our layout at Belmont, as pertains to 
student body organization which lends itself 
to commercial practice, consists of the follow- 
ing: Student Body Office, 25’ x 36’, with a 
30-foot counter for customers; Head of 
Department (Treasurer’s) Office adjoining. 
90 classroom Treasurers, who act as agents 
for sales and distribution; a Cafeteria which 
will feed 1500 students in 45 minutes; two 
Candy Counters; a Candy Stock Room; a 
Cafeteria Stock Room; a Main Student 
Supply Store; a Branch Supply Store; an 
Auditorium which seats 2000; two Ticket 
Booths on the Athletic Field; ten Cash 
Registers and the necessary Adding Machines, 
Calculators, etc., in the Student Body Office. 
One hundred and fifty students are required 
to take care of the business and fifteen 
students work in the student body office for 
credit in commercial practice. 
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Fundamentals Ml I" Fundamentals 
of of 
Salesmanship Retail Selling 


By By 
R.G. Walters _,|| Ni Walters and Rowse 


























Two strictly independent texts which may be used 
together if an extended course in selling is desired. 


o¢¢ 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP deals 


with the general principles which underlie all forms of 
selling, including retailing, wholesaling, house-to-house 
canvassing, and advertising. It is used as the basic text 
in schools which offer only one course in the field of 
selling, if that course emphasizes general principles. It 
may also be used as a foundation course followed by an 
applied course in retailing. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING deals 
with the application of the principles of selling to retail 
store work, including unit stores, chain stores, and depart- 
ment stores. It is used as the basic text in specialized 
courses in retailing which follow courses in the general 
principles of selling. It may be used equally well in 
schools which desire to offer a course in retailing only. 

Both books are modern; both follow the same plan; 


both are well illustrated; both develop skill through the 
use of projects; and both emphasize good business ethics. 


We will be glad to help you in planning your course in 
selling, and to give you full information about either or 


both of these books. 
&¢¢ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The State of Louisiana selects 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


By PETERS and POMEROY 


A relatively new book with a unique record 
—has been selected by the last six states to make 


uniform adoptions for secondary schools—a 100% 


average. 
Now the adopted text in— 
FLORIDA LOUISIANA 


KANSAS NORTH CAROLINA 
KENTUCKY OKLAHOMA 


We believe you will agree that this is unusual, but 
if you will examine the text you will see why it is so 
popular. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 























